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THE ELECTIONS OF 1914 


HE result of the elections was surprizing. The 

Democrats did not expect such reverses. The 

Republicans did not expect such success. In the 

House of Representatives the overwhelming 
Democratic majority of 141 has been cut to the slim 
margin of 23. The great state of New York, in spite 
of a four-cornered fight for the Governorship, has gone 
Republican with a rush. In the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania, in spite of a three-cornered fight hotly waged, 
the Republicans have reélected Penrose as senator and 
elected their state ticket. 

Everywhere the Democratic vote has fallen off, while 
the Republican vote has swelled. The turnover has been 
largest in the East, but decided all along the line. 

The prestige of the Wilson administration has re- 
ceived a severe blow. 

What is the reason? Why has the country manifested 
this sudden purpose to repent and return to Repub- 
L-canism? 

Good and sufficient reasons are given by both sides. 
The partizan will accept those that jump with his con- 
victions or his prejudices. But it is the task of the un- 
prejudiced commentator to weigh them all and appor- 
tion to each as best he may its particular measure of 
merit. 

The principal Democratic explanations are these: 

1. It is really a victory for the Wilson administration, 
for on several similar occasions in the past—halfway 
thru an administration—the dominant party’s majority 
in Congress has been wiped out. 

2. The Progressives have largely returned to the Re- 
publican party and this is normally a Republican coun- 
try. 

3. Hard times are always bad for the party in power, 
entirely regardless of its responsibility for bringing 
them on. 

The Republican contentions run about like this: 

1. The Democratic tariff and Democratic interference 
with business are responsible for the low level of pros- 
perity. “ 

2. The President’s foreign policy, which has been pic- 
turesquely described as “hiding under the bed,” is a 
mistaken one. 

3. There has been too much legislation. 

4. It has been proved again which is the party of 
prosperity. 


N estimating the value of these contentions, it must 
be remembered that their essential truth is not the 
question at issue. It does not matter at all, in deter- 
mining why people voted as they did, whether the record 
of the Wilson administration has been good or bad, its 


policies wise or foolish. It only matters what the people 
think about its record, how the people judge its policies. 

If any large number of voters had come to believe 
that the hard times were due to the administration’s 
deeds or to its negligences, they would vote for the op- 
position even tho the administration were in reality no 
more responsible than the man in the moon. It is not 
facts that decide elections; it is what the voters think 
about the facts. 

Keeping this distinction clearly in mind, the situation 
may be interpreted with some approach to fairness and 
accuracy. There is truth, in varying proportions, in 
most, if not all, of the divergent contentions of Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

The Progressives, by and large, have returned, at 
least for the moment, to the Republican party. We 
have had times of reduced prosperity, and hard times 
are bad for the party in power. There has been a steadily 
growing feeling that the time has come to stop legis- 
lating for the restraint of business. This is normally 
a Republican country, and when the impetus of a suc- 
cessful attack against Republicanism, like that of the 
Democracy under Wilson at the last election, begins to 
die away, the Republican party naturally tends to return 
to power. Each of these influences undoubtedly had its 
part in bringing about the unexpected result. 


ERHAPS the most surprizing thing about the out- 

come is that it naturally looks like an expression of 
dissatisfaction with President Wilson—and Mr. Wilson 
has been, indeed he is, a popular President. The country 
has seemed to like the strength of character which he has 
displayed, the singleness of his purpose, the fineness of 
his nature, the tone of high disinterestedness and sin- 
cerity which has marked his public utterances, his un- 
remitting devotion to the public business, his fimm lead- 
ership of his party. One would have said that the Demo- 
cratic managers could not do better than to make Wilson 
the single keynote of their campaign. The words on the 
title page of their campaign handbook, “Thank God for 
Wilson,” looked like a good campaign slogan. It was a 
cheap and meretricious phrase, of course, but unfortu- 
nately that would not disqualify it for use in political 
campaigning. But the thought underlying it, that Presi- 
dent Wilson had rendered good service to the country, 
was apparently Democracy’s biggest asset. 

But the vote of confidence, which it would not have 
been unnatural for the President and his associates to 
expect, has not been given. If the result of the election 
should be interpreted as meaning anything in regard to 
Mr. Wilson, it comes close to a vote of lack of confidence. 

But we do not believe that dissatisfaction with the 
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President was a considerable factor in the voting. The 
President is still popular. He has still the general ap- 
proval. 

But it must be remembered that Mr. Wilson was not 
elected by a popular majority. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft together received considerably over a million votes 
more than Mr. Wilson, while the Socialist and Prohibi- 
tien candidates increased the discrepancy by a million 
more. In other words, Mr. Wilson was elected by a popu- 
lar vote more than a million less than a majority. 

A consideration of these figures throws into special 
prominence as a controlling factor in the result the re- 
turn to the Republican ranks of the Progressives. This 
fact, combined with the inevitable effect upon the voter’s 
mind of the empty dinner pail, the slender pay envelope 
and the shrinking salary check, will go far toward pro- 
viding all the explanation that is needed. The other fac- 
tors which we have set down were undoubtedly acces- 
sories in the result. In point of fact, the outcome of the 
elections of 1914, like many another event in human 
affairs, is much less surprizing in retrospect than it 
would have seemed before the event. 


THE RETURN OF THE PROGRESSIVES 


HE Progressive vote has vanished. Even in New 

York state, where Mr. Roosevelt led the campaign 
in person, the Progressive candidate for Governor ran 
fourth in the race. It is true that in California Gov- 
ernor Johnson, the Progressive candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1912, was reélected by a large majority. But this 
was evidently a personal victory, for other Progressive 
candidates in the state were soundly beaten. 

The Progressive rank and file have evidently returned 
to their old allegiance. The widespread victory of the 
Republican party is the sufficient evidence of the fact. 
What is the explanation? 

The ‘Progressive party, in its origin, was composed of 
four elements. There were those Republicans who re- 
volted at what they believed to be the unfair acts of the 
Chicago convention. There were those, comprised in the 
wing of the party that in many states had worked to- 
gether as Progressive Republicans, who rebelled at what 
they considered the domination of the party by the 
reactionary element in it. There were a considerable 
number of social reformers, attracted by the radical pro- 
gram put for the first time into the platform of a leading 
national party by the second Chicago convention. There 
were the personal admirers of Mr. Roosevelt. Some, of 
course, belonged to more than one group, some indeed 
to all four. 

It is easy to see why voters of each of three of these 
groups should drift away this year; the second group 
probably furnished more largely than any other the 
handful that remained faithful. : 

As far as the first group is concerned, time was all 
that was needed to obliterate the scars left by the action 
of the majority at the Chicago convention. As a founda- 
tion stone of a new party edifice, the issue of the “stolen 
nomination,” as Progressive called it, was sure to 
crumble in time. 

For the third group, many items of the famous Pro- 
gressive platform have been adopted by other parties. 
Even the phrase “social justice,” essentially a Pro- 
gressive phrase at the start, has been adopted by Presi- 


dert Wilson and used in a message to Congress. The 
social justice group in the Progressive party were pri- 
marily interested in their program of social reforms. 
They are in a fair way to get much of it no matter 
which party is in power. 

From the fourth group Mr. Roosevelt has undoubtedly 
lost some personal adherents. How large the loss has 
been it would be futile to try to estimate. But laying 
aside the question how many followers have left him 
for some other leader, there is a wide difference between - 
voting for the leader whom you admire, and voting for 
some one else at his request. Mr. Roosevelt in 1912 could 
command four million votes for himself. How many he 
could command today no man knows. But even in 1912, 
when the issue was new and the interest keen, he could 
have commanded nothing like four million votes for 
another. 

It is natural, in the circumstances, that each of these 
three groups in the Progressive party should dwindle. 
In addition, voters—unless they are fanatics, and few 
are—like to win. Party leaders and party workers must 
win or lose their political lives thru starvation. A new 
party which does not achieve success at the start is 
bound to lose strength from these causes. 

It is natural that the Progressives should return to 
the Republican party. Most of them were originally Re- 
publicans; and the division between Republican and 
Democrat is one that it is not easy for any one but the 
constitutional independent—the mugwump—to cross. 

The return of the Progressives furnishes renewed 
evidence that the American people prefer the two-party 
system. It further demonstrates, what observers even 
among the Progressives saw from the beginning, that 
there was not sufficient fundamental difference between 
the Progressive and the Republican parties to keep them 
permanently apart. 

Whatever the return of the Progressives in this elec- 
tion means as to the future existence of the Progressive 
party, it does not mean the destruction of progressive 
principles. To them the American people are committed 
by profound conviction. No party which persistently 
rejects them will permanently succeed. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION 


HE most striking feature of the election is the 

continued progress of two great American reform 
movements, woman suffrage and prohibition. More than 
one-sixth of the electoral college, more than one-fourth 
of the Senate, will hereafter come from the twelve states 
where equality reigns. In nearly half the area of the 
United States women now have the same rights as men. 
The cause of woman never loses in an election; at most 
it merely fails to gain. The addition of the two great 
states of Montana and Nevada shows that it is in the 
West, where the actual workings of woman suffrage are 
best known, that it finds the most friends. 

The only serious organized opposition to woman suf- 
frage comes from the liquor interests, which shows that 
they fear the women’s votes. Yet the two issues are quite 
distinct both in origin and progress. In Wyoming where 
women have been voting for forty-five years there has 
never been any strong tendency toward prohibition, and 
in California where the women vote the election went 
“wet.” On the other hand, the South, where prohibition 
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has made its greatest gains, seems likely to be the last 
to adopt equal suffrage. This shows that each movement 
makes its way independently of the other on its own 
merits, as it ought. The addition of four more states, 
Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and Washington, brings 
about a fifth of the population of the country under 
staic-wide prohibition, or more than half if we include 
local option areas. Or if we count by acres instead of 
heads the fourteen states under prohibition form not far 
from a third and the total “dry” territory more than 
two-thirds of the United States. The rapid progress of 
both movements is due to our elastic federal system by 
which any state can try new experiments while the other 
states can watch and, if they approve, follow. 








ENTER, NOISELESSLY, A NEW REFORM 


OR the first time in the history of the United States 
a group of Senators have been elected by the direct 
vote of the people. 

The skies have not fallen. Neither has the millenium 
dawned. No miracle of political regeneration has been 
wrought by the innovation. No pillar of the temple of 
representative government has been shattered. 

Both the ultra-enthusiasts for the method of direct 
election and its rabid’ opponents have reason for sur- 
prize at the outcome. But no reasonable student of public 
affairs will be either surprized or disappointed. 

No ingenuity of political machinery can avail to raise 
the waters of popular government higher than their 
source. If the people of Pennsylvania have used their 
new opportunity to send Boies Penrose back to the Sen- 
ate, it is because they wanted him there. Neither direct 
election nor the direct primary, nor the initiative, nor 
the referendum, nor the recall, nor proportional repre- 
sentation, nor any other piece of machinery will give the 
people better representation, better legislation, better 
government than they really want. Their value—and 
they are not all equal in value, by any means—lies in 
the power which they put in the people’s hands to secure 
what they really want with the least danger of having 
their will thwarted. 

On the other hand those who fear—or who profess 
to fear—to transfer power and responsibility from the 
few to the many, are no less in error. The people, on the 
whole and in the long run, are to be trusted. The remedy 
for the evils of democracy is more democracy. The di- 
rect election of senators is a step in the direction of 
more democracy. 

Soon we shall all be wondering that we ever elected 
our senators in any other way. 








THE EFFECT OF WAR ON LITERATURE 


ITH the first whiff of cannon smoke the old world: 


vanishes. Settled habits of thought are broken 
up; new emotions arise and former interests sink into 
insignificance. A comparison of the books most in de- 
mand at the stores and libraries before and since the 
war began shows this sudden shifting of public atten- 
tion. To the average American the storm burst from a 
clear sky. He looks up startled and demands: “What 
does it all mean?” “What is the cause?” “Who is to 
blame?” Books that purport to answer these queries leap 
into the rank of the “best sellers.” Bcoks on geography, 
military and naval strategy, national characteristics and 


European politics, which three months ago were ap- 
preciated by few, are now in such request that the 
presses cannot turn them out fast enough, and the book- 
seller and librarian have to keep a waiting list of their, 
patrons. In particular demand are books on Germany, 
whose phenomenal development and vaulting ambitions 
have not been sufficiently understood in the United 
States. The polemical pamphlets, the hasty compilations 
of data for reference, serve a temporary purpose and 
enjoy a brief popularity, but there will be a permanent 
gain thru the increase of interest in history and foreign 
affairs. The sale for example of such a book as Hazen’s 
Europe Since 1815, an excellent but by no means sensa- 
tional compendium of history, is an encouraging sign. 
There’s no denying that we Americans have been too 
self concerned, somewhat parochial in attitude, disposed 
to iook on the Old World as an interesting place to visit 
for the ruins and all that, but otherwise hardly worth 
consideration. This limitation of outlook was the natural 
result of our comparative lack of the extensive shipping, 
the foreign investments and the colonial possessions 
which keep the Englishman in vital touch with all parts 
of the globe. But we must now realize that the United 
States is, whether we wish it or not, a world power and 
has a responsibility that it cannot evade in the settle- 
ment of the questions that lie at the bottom of the pres- 
ent conflict. 

‘ Besides the new interest in foreign politics and peo- 
ples, there is aroused a greater interest in the art treas- 


‘ures of Europe. People did not appreciate Mona Lisa 


until she was stolen. They had no desire to see Louvain 
until they heard that it was destroyed. Rostand in his 
fine sonnet on Rheims showed a realization of this point. 
The Germans, he says, have robbed us of a cathedral but 
given us a Parthenon. 

The book trade in America suffers like every other 
business from the general depression, but perhaps less 
than other business. For when people are less busy than 
usual and more inclined to economize, they are apt to 
sit al home and read rather than frequent theater and 
restaurant. We must not suppose that the greater in- 
terest in serious books or an absorption in the horrors 
of war will distract attention from light literature. It 
may, indeed, have the opposite effect. Moltke, upon whom 
rested the fearful responsibility for the conduct of the 
war in 1870, used to relieve his mind by the trashiest 
of detective stories. 

In France and Germany of course book publishing is 
at a standstill. England is almost as bad except for war 
books and poetry. Three volumes of war poems have al- 
ready appeared in England this last month. It must be 
said that the quality of these poems is by no means com- 
mensurate with their quantity, but this lyrical enthusi- 
asm shows at least a rousing of British patriotism and 
emotion that is likely to produce later some really great 
literature. Such has been the effect of wars in the past. 
A writer in the October number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view has studied the war of 1870-71 from this stand- 
point and comes to the following conclusion: 

We may say that the war caused a suspension in France 
of all literary composition of the higher kind during sixteen 
or seventeen months. But it is important to observe that 
this was a suspension, not a determination. On the face of 
a history of French literature in the nineteenth century the 
war of 1870-71 makes scarcely a scar. Even in the biographies 


of men of letters it is discovered only asa halting-place, not 
as a break in continuity. . . . Those who had private re- 
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sources withdrew very carefully to their shelters, and sucked 
their paws like bears till the long winter of their discontent 
was over. In many cases the war stored up their talents, and 
cuncentrated their powers. In particular, it intensified their 
capacities. People who had loved the fatherland coldly in 
times of piping peace, blew the coals of their hearts up into 
a living flame, and the enchantment of France reasserted 
itself. When the enemy was gone, they took up their work, 
on the old lines, but with threefold and fourfold zeal. . . . 


We trust that history may repeat itself and that a 


_revival of letters may follow in France and Belgium. 


Says Kipling in a couplet that is unintelligible to the 
grammarians but not to others: 
F Two things ter than all things are: 
{ The first is Love, and the second War. 

All thru history these two forces, the creative and de- 
structive, have been strangely intertwined and to them 
we owe most of the world’s great literature. 








GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 


HE student athletic authorities of Harvard and 

Princeton have taken an important step in the in- 
terest of good sportsmanship. They have agreed that 
any member of their respective football teams intention- 
ally indulging in unnecessarily rough play shall be ex- 
cluded from the game during the rest of his college 
course. 

Football is a strenuous game. Therein lies its value 
and its danger. It cultivates the hardy virtues of cour- 
age, self control, and endurance. It inculcates the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the good of the group. 

But it has the defects of its qualities. Its very stren- 
uousness offers temptation to unfair play and brutal 
roughness. It is a splendid game when it is played in 
a spirit of good sportsmanship. But it is easily degraded 
by bad sportsmanship. 

Not only the men of Harvard and Princeton are to be 
congratulated on the step they have taken. The whole 
college world will be the gainer thereby. For it cannot 
fai! to follow the example they have courageously set. 








GERMANY, CANADA AND THE MONROE 
, DOCTRINE 


ERMANS are protesting that Americans are not 

sympathetic with their cause in the Great War. 
They will do little to increase our sympathy for Ger- 
many by raising the question of a hypothetical invasion 
of Canada. 

Probably the Monroe Doctrine, interpreted literally, 
would not call upon the United States to interfere if 
Germany chose to attack Canada. But the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not a formal document, to be taken at the foot 
of the letter. It is rather a state of mind in which the 
American people long ago found themselves and in which 
they have persisted, remodeling and reshaping it to fit 
conditions changed by the passing of time. President 
Monroe and his advisers had no thought of such a situ- 
ation as would arise if a German army were marching 
upon Quebec. But American public opinion, if it become 
aroused on the question of a German fleet in the St. 
Lawrence, would not hesitate an instant in making itself 
heard. 

The American people admire, respect and honor the 
German people. The American people dislike and dis- 
approve German militarism. The people of the United 
States welcome with warm comradeship German immi- 
grants to their shores. But the people of the United 





States would view with alarm and resent with indigna- 
tion the approach of German militarism to the Ameri- 
can continent. 

But no one need bother himself about the fine points 
of the Monroe Doctrine. No one need get worked up 
over the matter. 

So long as the German armies are so thoroly engaged 
as they find themselves at present, and the German navy 
sails on such restricted seas, the question remains an 
academic one. 





ON BURNING LEAVES 


HE leaves are falling. For days they have been 

dropping, now silently one by one, now rustling 
down in hurried companies. Across the open spaces they 
scurry before the wind. They drift into corners and 
snuggle into hollows. With a pageant counterpane of 
red and yellow and orange and brown they cover the 
garden beds and tuck themselves in about the bushes 
and the shrubs. 

It is time to burn the leaves. If we were provident, 
like Mother Nature in her prodigality, we should not 
burn them. We should heap them together to lie, wet by 
rains and snows and warmed by the sun, till they melted 
slowly down into a fine humus to.feed new leaves, new 
branches, new blooms. But we lack the leisure, we have 
not the patience. So we burn them. 

With slow sweeping strokes we rake them into piles. 
The iterated swing of the rake, the hissing rustle of the 
leaves as they roll themselves in a gay wave before it 
and curl into an iridescent foam over its back, are sooth- 
ing, hypnotic, somniferous. This is such stuff as dreams 
are made on. 

Then the burning. Then the fire. Why do we pretend 
to have forgotten what the Parsee knows? We are all 
fire worshipers in the inmost heart of us. With fire 
we warm us; with fire we cook our food; with fire we 
drive our engines, turn our wheels of industry, mold 
intractable materials to our uses; with fire we soothe 
our nerves, kindle our imaginations, cheer our hearts. 
Fire worshippers? An we are not, we are false to the 
chief god of the household hearth. 

A spitting match—alas that we are too sophisticated 
to strike flint on steel, too civilized to rub wood on wood 
—is thrust deep into the leafy pile. A moment—it is 
out. We have smothered it. But no. A thin gray thread 
steals out and climbs curling and twisting. It thickens, 
spreads out, broadens. A woolly mass of smoke wells up 
thru the pile and whitens the air above it. A darting 
tongue of crimson flashes in the cloud, the flame bursts 

forth, the pile is alight. The rake slackens idle in the 
hand as we watch the mounting billows, as we breathe 
in the haunting fragrance. Smoke, wood smoke, leaf 
smoke, white smoke, is good to look upon. Smoke, vege- 
tation smoke, nature’s smoke, pungent smoke, is good 
to smell. Ruddy with the flame it glows. White in the 
air it drifts and rolls. Spicy in the nostrils it vivifies 
and quickens. 

There was a poet once who wrote, 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year. 


Melancholy indeed! Saddest forsooth! What manner 
of poet man was he? Had he never raked leaves and 
burnt them? Had he never piled an altar to the year that 
was passing? Never burnt his incense to the new-risen 
year that was to come? 
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THE GREAT WAR 


November 2—On Sunday evening the 
German fleet defeated the British 
fleet off the Chilean coast, sinking 
the cruisers “Good Hope” and 
“Monmouth.” Russians and Turks 
fighting in Armenia. 

November 3—British squadron bom- 
bards Dardanelles forts. German 
warships reported near Yarmouth. 

November 4—Turkish cruisers bom- 
bard Batum on. Black Sea. Russian 
troops invade Turkish Armenia. 
Germans lose Mlawa, Russign Po- 
land. 4 

November 5—Great Britain declares 
war on Turkey and annexes Cyprus. 
Russians regain Jaroslav on the 
San in Galicia. 

November 6—Fighting about Ypres 
continues indecisive. Germans_ in 
Poland retreat toward Posen fron- 
tier. 

November 7—Tsing-tao, German port 
in China, surrenders to Japanese 
and British. British take Turkish 
port of Fao, at head of Persian 
Gulf. 

November 8—Russians invade Ger- 
many from Poland. ies gain 
ground north of Soissons on the 
Aisne. 























It is more than a 
month now since the 
two great armies 
locked horns on the Belgian border 
by the North Sea, and still the map 


The Deadlock 
on the Yser 


remains unchanged, A gain of a- 


hundred yards is proclaimed as a 
victory, and the capture of a hamlet 
among the sand dunes requires the 
sacrifice of more men than the tak- 
ing of Antwerp. The only thing 
accomplished is destruction: the 
demolition of churches and gild halls 
that were the pride of ancient Flan- 
ders, and of the farms and factories 
which support the modern Belgium; 
and, greater loss than this, the 
strong young men from all parts of 
the world whose bodies clog the 
canals and lie unburied on the beet 
fields. 

It is impossible to say which side, 
if either, is gaining the advantage. 
The Germans, it appears, have still 
a foothold on the left bank of the 
Yser, between Dixmude and Nieu- 
port. They have retaken Roulers and 
Lille and are bombarding Ypres. 
Their efforts to reach Dunkirk by at- 
tacking the Allied line between La 
Bassée and Arras have been frus- 
trated. Further to the south along 
the Aisne between Laon and Sois- 
sons there has been a renewal of ac- 
tivity, but the net result is in doubt. 
The French claim to have dislodged 
the Germans from their entrench- 
ments on the hights above the river; 
the Germans claim to have repelled 
the attack. 





The first for- 
tress taken by 
the Allies is 
not in Alsace, Galicia or East Prus- 
sia, but in China, and it is Japan 
which has the chief honor of the 
exploit. When the war was declared, 
the London Times, in what was 
presumably an inspired leader, an- 
nounced that it would be the duty of 
the Australasians to expel the Ger- 
mans from’ China and the Pacific 
islands. This task was willingly 
undertaken and an expedition from 
New Zealand took possession of 
German Samoa, while one from Aus- 
tralia seized the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago and the German territory in 
New Guinea. 

But the Japanese assumed the 
major part of the task and have not 
only dislodged the Germans from the 
Asiatic continent, but captured the 
islands of Jap and Jaluit, in two 
other German archipelagoes. The 
British declaration of war was fol- 
lowed in less than a week by an ulti- 
matum from Japan to Germany de- 


Germans Lose 
Possessions in China 


“manding the evacuation of Kiao- 


chau, and a Japanese expedition 





which had been dispatched in ad- 
vance landed on the Shan-tung 
peninsula. The Chinese Government 
protested to Japan against this vio- 
lation of neutrality by an armed 
invasion of Chinese territory a hun- 
dred miles away from the German 
port, but did not attempt to resist by 
force. Another protest was lodged 
against the seizure by the Japanese 
of the railroad from the port of 
Tsing-tao into the interior, but no 
attention was paid to this, either. 
The territory of Kiao-chau com- 
prises 193 square miles and was 
leased to Germany by China for 
ninety-nine years in 1898 as com- 
pensation for the murder of two 
German missionaries. France, Russia 
and Great Britain immediately de- 
manded and obtained from China 
similar concessions of territory in 
order to preserve the balance of 
power in the Far East. The railroad 
from Tsing-tao to Tsinan-fu, 246 
miles, cost $13,000,000, and alto- 
gether the Germans are said to have 
spent a hundred million dollars on 
Kiao-chau. They had started an elab- 
orate system of afforestation for the 
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THE PLACE OF FRUITLESS SLAUGHTER 


There has been no substantial alteration in the battle front. The Allies still check the German 
drive toward the coast and the battle line is almost straight 
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reclamation of the sandy peninsula, 
and they were developing the mines. 
Tsing-tao, the seaport of the German 
enclave, was designed to be a model 
city, and was provided with hand- 
some buildings, scientific sanitation 
and excellent docks. It has attracted 
both Chinese and foreign residents, 
and it threatened to rival Hongkong 
in its commerce. 













































































The Japanese expedi- 
tion landing on the 
north side of the Shan- 
tung peninsula marched across with- 
out serious opposition. The ciy was 
then invested from the land side, 
while the Japanese fleet took up a 
position outside the harbor. British 
and French warships also took part 
in the bombardment, and Indian 
troops and bluejackets in the as- 
saults on the fortifications. The de- 
fenders consisted of the garrison, 
reinforced by the Germans who were 
engaged in business in Kiao-chau 
and other parts of China, perhaps 
four or five thousand in all. Consid- 
ering that they had no opportunity 
to prepare for a siege, it is remark- 
able that they should have been able 
to hold out for seventy-four days 
against ten times their numbers. 
The siege of Tsing-tao will stand 
in history as the first instance of the 
simultaneous employment of modern 
weapons of warfare, the aeroplane, 
the submarine, the torpedo, the 
dreadnought and the big howitzer. 
The defenses on the hills dominating 
the harbor had been admirably 
planned, but only partially construct- 
ed. The Japanese lost heavily, but 





The Fall of 
Tsing-tao 

















































































































DREADED ALGERIAN RIFLES 


their courage was undaunted. Five 
hundred Japanese bluejackets signed 
a round robin in blood begging for 
permission to make a dash into Kiao- 
chau Bay and attempt to capture the 
Governor, Captain Waldeck, who 
was wounded, but their petition was 
refused. After most of the defenses 
had been silenced by the long bom- 
bardment from land and sea, an 


‘assault was made on the outer ring 
of forts early in the morning of 
November 6. The Japanese infantry 
and engineers dashed forward with 
their yell of “Banzai!” and carried 
five of the forts. Then the white flag 
was hoisted on the astronomical sta- 
tion. 

The Austrian cruiser, “Kaiserin 
Elizabeth,” and the big floating dock 
in the harbor of Kiao-chau, had been 
blown up and sunk by the Germans 
a few days before to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The heavy sacrifices of life and 
money made in the capture of the 
German enclave have made the 
Japanese people reluctant to give it 
up to China, and the Government is 


_ non-committal on the question. Vice- 


Minister of the Navy Suzuki says: 
“While the European war continues 
Tsing-tao will be administered by 
Japan. At the conclusion of the war 
Japan will open negotiations with 
China.” 


The Germans 
and Austrians 
continue to lose 
ground all along the line from the 
Baltic to the Carpathians. In the 
north the Russians have again in- 
vaded East Prussia and taken Lyck. 
They have also regained the Russian 
frontier town of Mlawa, the gate- 
way to Poland east of the Vistula, 
by which the Germans a few weeks 
ago were trying to make their way 


Russian Gains in 
Poland and Galicia 
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WHERE THE BATTLE FRONT IS CHANGING 


The outstanding feature of the fighting in Europe is the Russian advance almost to the German 
frontier, before which the Germans have been driven out of Poland 
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THE NEW BATTLEFIELD IN THE NEAR EAST 


Now that Kiao-chau has been taken the focus of the war outside Europe shifts to the Russo-Turkish frontier, east of the Black Sea. There has 
been fighting on both sides of the border and Batum has been bombarded by Turkish warships 


to Warsaw. In Russian Poland west 
of the Vistula the Germans have re- 
tired behind the Warta River, where 
they have prepared strong defenses, 
with the evident intention of making 
this region their winter quarters 
and protecting their frontier on 
Russian ground along a line between 
Kalisz (Kalisch) on the north and 
Czenstochova on the south. The Rus- 
sians, however, are pursuing them 
closely and claim, by the capture of 
Kolo, on the Warta, to have made 
this river untenable as a defense of 
the German position. 

In the south of Poland the com- 
bined Austrian and German forces 
have been driven beyond Kielce 
nearly to the Vistula, which here 
forms the boundary between Galicia 
and Russian Poland. The Russians 
claim to have taken 15,000 men, 200 
officers and 100 guns near Kielce. 

In Galicia the Austrians, who a 
few weeks ago thought they were 
about to regain Lemberg, are now 
forced again to retire from the San 
River and fall back toward Cracow. 
The Russians have captured Jaro- 
slav for the second time and will 
soon have Przemysl again invested. 


ee a Even after the Turkish 
a a warships under German 

¢ War officers had bombarded 
the Russian ports of the Crimea, on 
October 29, it seemed possible that 
Turkey might still be kept out of the 
war. In fact, the representatives of 
the Ottoman Government showed at 
first a disposition to disavow and 
explain away the attack, but soon it 
was evident that the belligerent 
Young Turk party, under the leader- 
ship of Enver Pasha, were in control 
and determined to force Turkey into 
the conflict on the German side. On 
November 4 Turkish Ambassadors 


were recalled, and on the following 
day war was formally declared by 
Great Britain and France. Russia 
had taken this action immediately 
after the Turkish attack on the 
Black Sea ports. 

Accompanying the declaration of 
war the British Government an- 
nounced the annexation of the island 
of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean. 
This action, like the annexation of 
Bosnia by Austria, is merely the 
formal registration of an act virtu- 
ally accomplished in 1878, at which 
time Great Britain took over Cyprus 
as her reward for saving Turkey 
from the clutches of a victorious 
Russia. 

The immediate grievance of Tur- 
key against the Allies is twofold: 
first, the blockading of the Darda- 
nelles by the French and British 
fleets and the planting of mines in 
the Bosporus by the Russians; sec- 
ond, the seizure by the British Gov- 
ernment, at the outbreak of the war, 
of the dreadnought “Sultan Osman,” 
which had been purchased by the 
Ottoman Government and was near- 
ing completion in a British ship- 
yard. The Young Turk papers de- 
nounced the act as piracy, and were 
not placated by the offer of the Brit- 
ish Government to pay for it. They 
need the battleship badly to match 
the two cruisers which the United 
States has sold to Greece. 

On November 3 the British and 
French cruisers bombarded the forts 
of the Dardanelles, and according to 
their own report, demolished them. 
According to the version of the 
other side very little damage was 
done, altho 240 shells were fired. The 
Turkish warships have bombarded 
Batum, the most important port of 
Russia on the Black Sea side of the 
Trans-Caucasus. The Turks also 


claim to have sunk nineteen Russian 
transports which carried 1700 mines 
for blockading Turkish ports. All of 
the British, French, Russian and 
Belgian steamships in the port of 
Smyrna, on the Mediterranean, were 
seized by the Turkish authorities. 

The Turkish troops which have 
been massing in Palestine in prepa- 
ration for an attack on the Suez 
Canal are said to have already crost 
the Egyptian frontier into the desert 
of Sinai..Their left flank is threat- 
ened by the British force which has 
been landed at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, corresponding to the Gulf 
of Suez on the west. 

An expedition from India has 
etaken possession of the Port of Fao, 
where the waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates reach the Persian Gulf 
thru the River Shatt-el-Arab. 

The Russians and Turks have 
come into conflict in the vicinity of 
Kars, Erivan and Erzerum, and 
both sides claim a victory in the 
enemy’s territory. The Russians in- 
vaded Turkish territory from the 
Trans-Caucasus in two columns, one ° 
to the east and the other to the west 
of Mount Ararat. They claim that 
the Armenians welcomed their 
troops and are actively assisting 
them against the Turks. 


The War on The disaster to the 
‘in ton British fleet off the 
Chilean coast, which 

is discussed on another page, ap- 
pears more serious as fuller details 
come in, for the British vessels were 
both outclassed and outmaneuvered. 
The twelve 8-inch guns of the Ger- 
man cruisers began to take effect at 
a distance of six miles, while the 
British cruiser “Good Hope” could 
not reach over four miles with her 
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WHEN THE FRENCH AND THE ELEMENTS FOUGHT THE GERMANS 
An incident of the retreat of the Crown Prince’s army from its position before Verdun, when the heavy rains had begun 


custody of the United States marshal 
by their friends. The court is unable 
to enforce its orders. Therefore the 
troops have been sent, and the Presi- 
dent has issued a proclamation of 
warning addrest to the residents of 
the mining districts. Judge You- 


mans, of the United States District 
Court; who sought to prevent dis- 
order by an injunction, and who ap- 
pointed the receiver, has repeatedly 
been threatened with assassination, 
in anonymous letters. The Govern- 
ment has given him a bodyguard. 


The bill which 
Railroads in Alaska provides for the 

leasing of coal 
lands in Alaska, signed only a day or 
two before the adjournment of Con- 
gress, may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the earlier act, which 
authorized the construction of rail- 
roads in the territory by the national 
Government, under the direction of 
the President, and appropriated 
$35,000,000 for the work. The new 
roads will touch the coal fields. 

J. P. Morgan, as: the head of the 
New York banking house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., which is interested in 
the syndicate that owns the Copper 
River and Northwestern Railroad, in 
Alaska, called upon Secretary Lane 
and offered to sell or lease this 
road to the Government. It is 19614 
miles long and extends northeasterly 
from Cordova, on Prince William 
Sound, to Kennicott, where the 
Bonanza copper mine is situated. 
Short branch lines would connect it 
with the Bering and Matanuska coal 
fields. It was pointed out that the 


road might be useful as part of the 
Government’s projected railway sys- 
tem. Mr. Lane said to Mr. Morgan 
that he would not be able to consider 
the offer until after receipt of a 
report from the engineers who are 
now surveying routes for the Gov- 
ernment lines. 


The Aguascali- 
entes conven- 
tion ordered 
that Carranza should give up his 
office and that Villa should resign 
as commander of the Division of 
the North. It then appointed General 
Eulalio Gutierrez Provisional Presi- 
dent for a short term, and assumed 
the powers of a Congress. Believing 
and saying that the convention was 
dominated by Villa, Carranza de- 
clined to obey the decree, but offered 
to retire if both Villa and Zapata 
should resign and Jeave the country. 
Villa and a part of his army had 
taken possession of Aguascalientes, 
at the request of the convention, for 
the protection of the delegates. He 
published his approval of the con- 
vention’s order and of the appoint- 
ment of Gutierrez. He did not desire 
to be President, he said, but would 
like to be national Chief of Police. 
Carranza evidently believed that, as 
a result of the order and appoint- 
ment, Villa would gain an office of 
that kind. The convention sent to 
Carranza an ultimatum, warning 
him that he must respond to the 
order on or before the 10th. The 
First Chief declared that if his gen- 
erals would stand by him he would 
“fight till death.” Villa had his army 


Mexico’s Convention 
and Generals 


ready to move southward, and there 
was a little fighting. 

Stories were published to the 
effect that Gutierrez had repudiated 
the convention and gone over to Car- 
ranza; also that Villa was holding 
him in prison because he was not 
tractable. But evidence to support 
these tales was lacking. There were 
indications of bitter anti-American 
feeling at the capital, fostered and 
encouraged by the Government. 
Posters demanding expulsion of our 
troops from Vera Cruz were reprint- 
ed in newspapers which the Govern- 
ment controlled. Some attention was 
given at Washington to reports that 
Carranza was planning an attack 
upon our troops, believing that in 
this way he could gain popular sup- 
port which he no longer commanded. 
Perhaps because he foresaw attack 
from the north, he began to remove 
his government to Puebla, which has 
natural advantages for defense. 


Hayti’s New The revo It against 
Scotninenaiin President Oreste, in 

Hayti, was led by 
Davilmar Theodore and Oreste 
Zamor. It was successful, but when 
Oreste abdicated, soon after the be- 
ginning of the present year, the two 
revolutionary leaders quarreled. 
Each desired to be President. Hayti’s 
Congress elected Zamor. Then Theo- 
dore led an uprising against the 
Zamor Government. He gained con- 
trol of the northern towns, and a few 
weeks ago his forces captured the 
port and city of Cape Haytien. At 
that time 100 marines were landed 
there from the United States cruiser 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


November 16, 1914 














THE SENATE 


Thirty-two senators elected. The 
new Senate will have 


Democrats—55, a gain of 2 

Republicans—40, a loss of 2 

Progressive—1, continuing in office 

Democratic majority—14.* In the 
last Congress 10 


Penrose won in Pennsylvania; Sul- 
livan lost in Illinois. Underwood 
leaves the House for the Senate 

*May be increased by one 




















“Tacoma,” to protect the consulate 
and the interests of Americans. 

A few days after the capture of 
Cape Haytien, Zamor and his brother 
Charles made a final effort to retain 
possession of Port au Prince, the 
capital. But they were beaten by 
Theodore’s revolutionists, and the 
President fled on a Dutch steamship. 
On the 7th he arrived at Curacao. 
Theodore has now been elected Presi- 
dent by Hayti’s Congress. At the 
time of the fighting in Port au 
Prince, our Government sent to that 
city the transport “Hancock,” with 
800 marines, and also the battleship 
“Kansas.” Foreign residents were 
calling for protection. It does not ap- 
pear that any of the marines were 
landed. Hayti is bankrupt and its 
Government is no longer able to 
borrow. Our Government has been 
ready to consider a proposition for 
such a fiscal protectorate as was 
established in Santo Domingo, but 
objections were raised, a few months 
ago (before the beginning of the 
war in Europe) by Germany, France 
and Great Britain, each of these 
nations desiring to be represented. 


In the present House 
The Elections of Representatives at 

Washington the 
Democrats have a majority of 141. 
At last week’s elections they lost 
nearly 60 seats, and in the new Con- 
gress their majority will be about 
23. In two or three districts a final 
decision must await the official 
count. This change was the most im- 
portant result of the elections. It 
was due mainly to a return of Pro- 
gressives to the Republican party. 
The Progressive vote was greatly 
reduced. In New York it fell from 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Adopted in Montana and Nevada 


Rejected in Missouri, Nebraska,* 
Ohio, North and South Dakota 
There are now twelve suffrage 
states, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming, with 


an aggregate of 91 electoral 
votes 
*in doubt 














393,000 to less than 50,000. In sev- 
eral states it was very small. There 
were Democratic gains in the Sen- 
ate, and it is claimed that the pres- 
ent Democratic majority of 10 will 
be increased to 15, but in at least 
two states where the reported mar- 
gins are small a recount may be 
ordered. One of these is Wisconsin. 
The Republican gains for the House 
were notably large in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Illinois. 

Mr. Cannon, formerly Speaker, 
comes back. This will be his twen- 
tieth term. There is one Socialist, 
Meyer London, from an East Side 
district in New York. In the state of 
Pennsylvania, Senator Penrose was 
re-elected by a great plurality. Roger 








REFERENDUMS 


Commission government adopted in 
Buffalo (population 428,715) 
Full-crew railroad law defeated in 
Missouri 

Recall of state officials (except 
judges) adopted in Louisiana 

Prize-fighting prohibited in Cali- 
fornia 

Eight-hour day defeated in Wash- 
ington and California 














GOVERNORS 


Alabama—Charles Henderson, D. 
Arizona—*G. Hunt, D. 
California—*Hiram Johnson, P. 
Colorado—George A. Carlson, R. 
Connecticut—M. H. Holcomb, R. 
Georgia—Nat E. Harris, D. 
Idaho—Moses Alexander, D. 
Iowa—*George W. Clarke, R. 
Kansas—Arthur Kapper, R. 

ot anne I. Walsh, 


Michigan—*W. N. Ferris, D. 
Minnesota—W. S. Hammond, D. 
Nebraska—*John N. Morehead, D. 
Nevada—Emmet Boyle, D. 


~— *, werumies H. Spauld- 
ag York—Chas. S. Whitman, R. 


North Dakota—L.-B. Hanna, R. 
Ohio—Frank B. Willis, R. 
Oklahoma—R. L. Williams, D. 
Oregon—James Withycombe, R. 
hy ant G. Brumbaugh, 


Rhode Island—R. L. Beeckman, R. 
South Dakota—*F. M. Byrne, R. 
South Carolina—R. I. Manning, D. 
Tennessee—T. C. Rye, D. 
Texas—J. E. Ferguson, D. 
Vermont—Charles W. 
Wisconsin—E. L. Philipp, R. 
Wyoming—J. B. Kendrick, D.-P. 
*Re-elected 
In seven states, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio and Oregon, a 
Republican succeeds a Democrat | 
In_ three, Idaho, Minnesota and 
Nevada, a Democrat succeeds a 
Republican 
One Progressive succeéds himself 
and in Wyoming a Democratic- 
Progressive candidate succeeds a 
Progressive 




















THE HOUSE 


Democrats—229, a loss of 56 

Republicans—197, a gain of 68 

Progressives—7, a loss of 8 

Socialist, 1; Independent, 1 

Democratic majority—23.* In the 
last Congress—141 

One aa. Y a eyer London, elect- 
ed in New York City, is the first 
from an eastern state 

*May be increased by one 

















C. Sullivan was defeated in Illinois 
by Senator Sherman. Victor Mur- 
dock, of Kansas, lost his seat in the 
House by making an unsuccessful 
fight for the Senate. 

At the state elections many 
questions were set before the voters 
in constitutional amendments and 
referendums. Seven states voted on 
woman suffrage, which was adopted 
in Montana and Nevada. Statewide 
prohibition was an issue in six 
states. It was rejected in Ohio and 
California. But Washington, Arizona 
and Oregon gave affirmative major- 
ities. At the end of the week the 
reports from Colorado were not con- 
clusive. California banished prize- 
fighting. Missouri rejected a railway 
full crew law past by its Legislature. 
In Arizona the rejection of an 
amendment abolishing capital pun- 
ishment will cause the execution of 
fifteen murderers, condemned and 
sentenced, for whom there had been 
reprieves because this issue was 
pending. Commission government 
was ordered by the voters of Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and three small cities 
in Kentucky. We show in accompany- 
ing tables the most important re- 
sults of the voting thruout the coun- 
try. In New York, Mr. Whitman, 
noted as a prosecutor of criminals, 
was elected Governor by a plurality 
of 136,000 over his Democratic com- 
petitor, Governor Glynn. There was 
an irresistible Republican movement 
in the state, but he was aided by the 
independent candidacy of the de- 
posed Governor, Mr. Sulzer, for 
whom about 120,000 votes were cast, 
mainly by those who believed that he 
had been punished with too much 
severity thru the influence of the 
Tammany organization. 








PROHIBITION 


Arizona, Colorado, Oregon and 
Washington voted “dry” 

California and Ohio voted “wet” 

There are now fourteen “dry” 
states: Arizona, Colorado, Geor- 
ia, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, 
orth Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Washington and West 
Virginia 


























MILITARISM IN GERMAN SOCIAL LIFE 


BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 


The author of this article—whose 
name we are, naturally, unable to an- 
nounce—has lived in Germany thirty 
years and as the wife of a Prussian 
of high rank has had a unique oppor- 
tunity to observe in intimate daily 
experience the working of the mili- 
taristic régime. It is an unusual view 
that she presents, and one-that will 
find a quick response among Ameri- 
can readers—that of an unsympa- 
thetic participant in the life of a 
caste which has brought down upon 
itself the condemnation of half 
Christendom.—THE EDITOR. 


O long as I remained a school- 
S= and foreign visitor in Prus- 
sia, the novelty only of customs 
and sights imprest me. A German 
saying runs to the effect that “for 
foreigners we have soft gloves.” 
Upon marrying, however, and becom- 
ing German, I met immediately with 
shocks of surprize that caused the 
eyes of my understanding to open to 
the fact that the Fatherland is not 
only a novel land but a strange one. 
Take for instance the occasion of 
a dinner party, the date of which, in 
my inexperience, I had committed 
the faux pas of fixing on the evening 
of an election day. Two guests were 
very late. When Herr von W. arrived 
at last he explained with animation 
that just as he was about to start his 
steward had ridden up alongside his 
coach to say that a cottager he 
had evicted was protesting, and it 
looked as if the village was inclined 
to take the fellow’s part. He had 
simply had to stop in order to settle 
the affair. Luckily he could make it 
brief. The one argument of the fel- 
low, that the socialistic book the 
steward had picked up from his win- 
dow sill did not belong to him at all 
but must have been put there in his 
absence in the fields, by an agent, 
couldn’t hold water for a minute. All 
he had had to do, to crush it, was to 
tell the fellow that if a book agent 
selected his cottage window to lay a 
socialistic book in it was because the 
agent had reason for knowing he har- 
bored anarchistic leanings; none of 
the other cottagers had had books 
laid in their windows. How was he 
going to explain away that fact, huh? 
It could not be explained away. He 
was guilty and out he should go. 

“That is my way of handling dem- 
ocrats,” he boasted jovially to a fel- 
low landlord standing by. “Quick, 
prompt. What! Not a tenant dared 
to murmur at me.” 

“But it may not have been a book 
agent who laid the book in the man’s 
window. It may have been an enemy,” 
I expostulated. “Was it uncut?” 


“Huh! I didn’t look at the. thing. 
But what if it was a trick of some 
neighbor harboring a grudge? That 
is not the point. The point, Baroness, 
is to seize a chance of cowing people 
by showing them what comes of 
so much as being touched by social- 
ism.” 

The tardiness of the Landrat was 
meanwhile being elucidated by the 
company in the comment: “He has 
to see how the voting went.” “But 
how,” I asked as he took his seat at 
my side at last, “How can you know 
so early the way the election went?” 

“It is not the general vote that 
concerns me,” he replied, “but those 
of the citizens of my Circle. By the 
way, Countess,” he interrupted him- 
self to say to the dowager sitting op- 
posite to us at table, “your favorite 
grocer, Blum, cast a ticket for the 
National Liberal candidate.” Coun- 
tess von D. looked up. 

“How dare the man vote against 
us, whom he is dependent on! My 
‘favorite’ he shall be no longer. Did 
Scheffer vote with us?” 

“Scheffer voted with us.” 

“Well, then; from tomorrow on, 
our orders cease to be sent to Blum 
and go to Scheffer instead. Shall they 
not?” 

The ladies present had paused to 
listen. Now, as she directed her 
glance at them, up and down the ta- 
ble, they all acquiesced. 

The foremost grocer of the town, 
their caterer for years, was to be boy- 
cotted, “disciplined,” as they would 
say, for voting as they disliked. 

“And you, little Baroness,” ex- 
claimed the wicked witch, noticing 
the silence I observed, “you, too, in- 
tend to withhold henceforth alf pat- 
ronage from Blum?” 

“But Scheffer’s vinaigres d’estra- 
gon are so awfully griinwalderisch,” 
I objected with a mock air of petu- 
lance. 

The men burst into a laugh. My 
hit at their pet butt for ridicule (the 
raw, sour vintage of an adjacent Cir- 
cle) failed, however, to divert Coun- 
tess von D. She went on in a tone of 
mixt persuasion and command: “I 
have heard before that Scheffer’s 
vinegars are not always genuine. But 
we must be willing to make sacri- 
fices for our cause. Must we not? 
Besides, we can always order from 
Berlin.” Mention of Berlin restarted 
the chatting. I escaped the neces- 
sity of making a reply to her. “But 
how is it possible for you to know 
the way individual citizens vote?” 
I persisted of the Landrat. “I 
thought the Reichstag had put thru 
the measure for securing secrecy of 
ballots.” 


“The Reichstag, Baroness, 
poses, but we dispose.” 

“What did he mean?” I demanded 
later of my husband. “Does the 
Landrat have the ballot boxes 
opened? I never could have conceived 
of such conspiring as went on in our 
house tonight. Did you hear the 
Landrat tell the men he had informa- 
tion for each of them; to come to 
see him soon? And I can’t under- 
stand Herr von W. being so pitiless. 
Just think of a good-natured gentle- 
man turning a tenant out of his home 
at nightfall only because a book had 
been laid on his window-sill!” 

“You don’t understand,” lectured 
my husband. “In America everybody 
does as he likes. Here we have order. 
There must be order. It is our duty 
to see that order is maintained. God 
put the duty upon us. No landowner 
may allow a suspicion of social demo- 
cratism tainting his villagers with- 
out exposing himself to suspicion by 
the Government. And a Landrat that - 
fails to keep down Liberal voting in 
his Circle (district) will wait long, 
I tell you, for a decoration or promo- 
tion. How does he find out the way 
citizens vote? He probably orders the 
policeman that guards the box to 
look and see before he lets the next 
voter enter the booth. I don’t know.” 

“And you call that ‘order’—for the 
chief governor to command the police 
to break the law? For I know the law 
says balloting shall be secret.” 

“But does it say it shall remain 
secret? And you don’t hold the cor- 
rect idea of order at all. Order im- 
plies obedience by the inferior to his 
superior.” 

“Oh! I see perfectly the whole sit- 
uation,” was my American retort. “A 
landlord is cruel to a cottager out of 
a sense of self-preservation, which 
he dubs with the name of ‘duty.’ A 
governor betrays the citizens from 
an identical motive. And society ap- 
proves and abets them, for the self- 
same selfish reason.” 

“What a democrat you are!” 
laughed my husband. “Supposing it 
were my duty to report you to the 
Landrat?” 

“You would not surprize him. He 
knows how I feel. They all know.” 

My republican fervor always re- 
mained ineffectual, as a matter of 
course. I was only a woman! And a 
woman’s individuality counts no 
more with them than citizens’ or cot- 
tagers’, or the rights of any other 
class of weaklings. Their fixed com- 
posure of mind corresponds with 
what they know to be the immobility 
of their position, linked as that is 
with the throne. While aware of the 
common and civil laws founded on 
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right, its members possess and ob- 
serve a code of their own, the arti- 
cles of which are based upon expedi- 
ency combined with might. The caste, 
in a word, represents the court mar- 
tial of social life. 

But other aristocracies tend to 
foster the same spirit. Why is the 
Prussian especially remarkable? The 
question rises in one’s mind till it 
finds a solution in the origin of aris- 
tocracies. Language affords proof 
that this was military. The words 
“Knight,” “Ritter,” “Chevalier,” 
were appellations that distinguished 
the “riding” fighter from the poorer 
mob of fighters on foot; the title 
“Prince” indicated the principal lead- 
er; that of “Count” the military pro- 
tector of a county. With these mili- 
tary titles and their accompanying 
privileges, military, aristocratic ways 
of handling and thinking survived as 
a matter of course; indeed, political 
development, since feudal days, has 
consisted of little else except progress 
obtained in ousting them and their 
modern imitations from their en- 
trenchments behind custom and law. 
The peculiar thing about Prussia is 
the bigger amount of crude militar- 
ism that still survives there. 

In Prussian society men still meas- 
ure the standing of one another by 
army rank. Governors, for instance, 
are paired with colonels, judges with 
captains; and not vice versa. A 
prince, not of royal blood, in the com- 
paratively low position of lieutenant, 
may not expect to be given a colonel’s 
wife as a dinner partner. Strangest 
of all to an outsider, almost every 
man actually possesses a military 
title; for the reason that every man 
has served in the army or navy, dur- 
ing a longer or shorter time, in the 
capacity of an officer. Together with 
his social title he bears therefore a 
military one. It is seldom mentioned 
if it is low; but, whatever it may be, 
it is remembered by his acquaint- 
ances and is silently reckoned with 
until he dies. 

But men of high or low rank co to 
the Landtag or the Reichstag with 
identical sympathy with military 
measures. There are all those 
youthful memories of theirs to in- 
spire such sympathy; and, besides— 
profoundest reason of all—there is 
the necessity felt by both of provid- 
ing careers for their sons. Only one 
son may inherit; all the others must 
look to the army or navy for support. 
The national institution of universal 
military service is wont to be ex- 
tolled as a pure measure of patriot- 
ism; the country squire and aristo- 
crat extol it as such likewise and with 
genuine honesty. But, at the same 
time, they continue the hereditary 
practise of counting upon the service 


to supply permanent posts for their 
male offspring. The peasant serves 
his two or three years and goes; the 
officer stays. The modest pay of the 
profession is outbalanced by the ex- 
traordinary social prestige it gives; 
and salary increases with every step 
of promotion, while retirement is ac- 
companied with a pension for life. 

Such universal participation in 
militarism being the rule, who can 
wonder that Prussians think in mili- 
tary terms, which is to say, that they 
are acutely sensible of individual au- 
thority—individual authority in con- 
tradistinction to abstract authority? 
Further, that they carry in mind the 
idea of higher and higher degrees of 
chieftainship, all within the caste, the 
degrees leading up necessarily to that 
of commander-in-chief, who is the 
King? But, the King himself has 
been bred in the same idea, and 
shares the like sensibility. To whom 
shall he look up to, unless it be to 
the ultimate authority or chief? And 
who can that be except God? 

The American press ridiculed the 
Kaiser not a little for speaking of 
“God and me,” and took the spirit 
to be aberrant that could suggest 
such a form of speech. As a matter 
of fact, however, it concurs in the 
mind of the society I am trying to 
depict—the society which was and is 
the breeding place of Prussian mili- 
tarism—with such an expression as 
a colonel might use: “The general 
and me.” The general and I are both 
leaders, runs the underlying thought; 
he a bit higher than me in rank; for 
which reason I buttress my authority 
sometimes with his. 

Years thru I endeavored to convert 
a dear friend from that tenet of her 
religion which gives over to eternal 
damnation infants dying unbaptized. 
In vain. Then a nephew of hers died, 
as it happened, before the pastor 
could reach the castle to perform the 
rite of christening. When the long 
lamentation over the death of a ma- 
jorats erbe (heir to an entailed es- 
tate) had subsided, I said one day: 
“Tell me. Do you still hold to the 
idea that the innocent little being 
must suffer eternal fire?” 

“My religion has remained un- 
shaken,” was her reply. “We trust 
that God out of consideration for our 
family has made an exception of the 
sainted child.” 

Now there are historical analogies 
to this belief in the partialit;, of Om- 
nipotence; nevertheless in this case 
it was due, at least in part, to a habit 
of regarding God as chief of her 
caste. 

One morning Countess zu H. was 
reading me a letter which she had 
just received from an aunt attached 
to a royal court, giving details of the 


suicide of the heir to the crown, when 
the visit of the minister’s wife was 
announced. 

“What a tragedy is that which has 
occurred in M.!” she exclaimed. “My 
husband said the first thing on read- 
ing of it in the paper: ‘What a trag- 
edy! The Prince will be barred from 
a Christian burial. A Christian burial 
is prohibited by the Church to all 
suicides.’ ”” 

“‘Suicide!’” expostulated Coun- 
tess H. “I beg of you, Frau Pastorin, 
be careful how you risk committing 
lese-majesty.” 

“But it was in the paper,” pleaded 
the pastor’s wife. 

“Newspapers!” ejaculated the 
Countess with an accent of contempt 
and wrath. Then, changing her voice 
to a confidential tone: “The Prince 
died a natural death, tho sudden. I 
know it upon highest authority.” And 
she smilingly showed the postmark 
of the letter and the royal letterhead. 
“My aunt is mistress marshal of the 
household of His Highness. Here she 
writes all. You and our dear pastor 
are privileged to contradict the pub- 
lic report and spread the truth; tho 
of course your good taste will omit 
all mention of my name.” The Pas- 
torin took her departure quite full 
of importance. 

“How could you?” I remonstrated, 
upon our being alone again. 

“It is not for the people to know 
what transpires amongst us,” she 
said with acrimony. “Ask rather how 
could I fail in doing. To think of a 
public newspaper presuming to pub- 
lish the affair, even to mentioning 
the name of the high party. It has 
been a city paper. The local daily is 
too well aware of propriety to so 
much as hint suicide in connection 
with the Prince’s death. I must say, 
the new lieutenant colonel is showing 
himself to be most excellent in such 
matters. So far more energetic and 
alert than was Colonel K.! Hardly a 
month since his appointment, and 
twice already has he forestalled pos- 
sible publications by walking firmly 
into the editor’s office and prohibit- 


ing them. He merits promotion; all . 


of us agree. The new fervor of the 
pulpit we enjoy is likewise due to 
him. At the close of the first service 
he attended he went into the vestry 
and told the pastor he wanted ser- 
mons much more patriotic. You must 
have remarked the difference.” 

I had, indeed. Before the advent 
of the new lieutenant colonel the 


peasants and soldiers who listened to 


the sermons might have mistaken the 
Almighty and Kaiser Wilhelm for 
mere equals; later they must have 
become confused as to there being 
any difference at all between the two 
identities. 
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S. M. S. “SCHARNHORST,” WHICH HELPED TO DEFEAT THE BRITISH SQUADRON OFF CHILE 


THE BLUNDERING BRITISH ADMIRALTY 


4k: reports of the action be- 
tween the English and Ger- 
man cruisers off the Chilean 


coast so far received make it clear 
that the British defeat was due pri- 
marily to the stupidity of the Admi- 
ralty in sending so small a squadron 
as that commanded by Admiral Crad- 
ock to meet the German force ex- 
isting in the southern Pacific; and 
secondarily, to the overwhelming 
superiority of the German gun fire. 
The Admiralty is now seeking to 
escape the blame, by asserting that 
the battleship “Canopus” had been 
sent to strengthen Cradock’s squad- 
ron—when, not stated. But this only 
makes its plight worse, since it thus 
admits that it knew what Cradock 
had to meet and failed to ensure the 
arrival of the reinforcement before 
a battle could take place. The conse- 
quence was that the British were 
outgeneraled from the start, and 
opportunity given to Admiral Von 
Spee to perform within less than 
thirty days the astonishing feat of 
bringing five ships, separated by 
thousands of miles, to the proper 
spot, at the proper time, ready and 
cleared for action with the vessels 
which the Admiralty had widely 
trumpeted were going to sweep him 
from the sea. 

In the latter part of September the 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


THE INDEPENDENT’S NAVAL EXPERT 


“Scharnhorst” and the “Gneisenau” 
were shelling Tahiti. Since then they 
have been reported in the vicinity of 
Australia. Altho it is now said that 
the “Leipzig” coaled in San Fran- 
cisco on August 17, and that the 
“Dresden” was then in Honolulu, 
there have been reports from Eng- 
lish sources from time to time that 
both of these ships were in the South 
Atlantic dodging English and French 
cruisers. The “Nuernberg,” in a 
South Sea Island port under repair, 
was blockaded by both British and 
Australian ships, from which it was 
insisted she could not possibly 
escape. But she did. To any one un- 
aware of the high efficiency of the 
wireless system installed in the 
German navy (a year ago the 
“Nuernberg” succeeded in transmit- 
ting signals over 6600 miles), Ad- 
miral Von Spee’s strategy may well 
seem almost miraculous. 

To make the situation still more 
extraordinary, the action was fought 
just before nightfall in a gale of 
nearly hurricane force. The Brit- 
ish have always insisted that to 
their seamen such conditions would 
be the most favorable. They have 
steadily maintained that the Ger- 
man marine personnel is nothing 
but “an army corps afloat,” which 
would speedily show its nautical in- 


feriority under stress of wind and 
weather. But there was nothing re- 
sembling nautical inferiority—on the 
contrary, there is every inference of 
better seamanship on the part of the 
Germans in this, the first naval en- 
gagement ever fought in the open 
sea in a great storm. Elaborate ex- 
planations, however, are not neces- 
sary. The result is amply accounted 
for by the fact that the Germans de- 
livered a crushing fire, to which the 
British ships were unable to reply 
until after they had been badly hurt. 
Excluding the light guns of the 
secondary batteries, which probably 
had little if any decisive effect, there 
were sixteen 8.2-inch German guns 
against ' but two 9.2-inch British 
guns. Of 6-inch guns the Germans 
had twelve to the British thirty-four, 
and of 4-inch guns thirty-two to the 
British ten. Or, in other words, the 
actual number of the smaller caliber 
guns was the same for both sides, 
but the British had great preponder- 
ance in’ 6-inch. The Germans how- 
ever obviously had a far greater 
weight of gun fire per ton of dis- 
placement and besides they have 
always claimed that their Krupp 
guns are as good, if not better, than 
the corresponding British guns of 
somewhat larger caliber. They ap- 
pear to have opened fire at 9000 
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meters. The British, some reports 
say, did not respond until the range 
had decreased to 6000 meters, by 
which time they were much battered. 
Other accounts state that they 
opened fire at the long range with 
their 6-inch guns, but that the pro- 
jectiles fell short or lacked penetra- 
tion. Whatever the causes may have 
been, the “Monmouth,” according to 
German reports, was sunk in less 
than thirty minutes. English reports 
say she was driven ashore. The pow- 
erful “Good Hope” escaped at night- 
fall apparently a wreck and on fire. 
Her loss is conceded by the Admir- 
alty. The “Glasgow,” severely in- 
jured, found refuge in a Chilean 
port, together with the “Otranto,” 
an armed transport which played 
little or no part in the engagement. 
Altho the two 9-inch British guns 
could have penetrated the German 
armor at 9000 meters and the 6-inch 
guns could certainly have been ef- 
fective at 5000 meters, the German 
ships were practically unhurt, and 
there were but seven casualties in 
their crews. On the other hand, the 
Germans delivered a 


ticularly high in proportion to the 
number of shots fired, and if high 
waves troubled the “Good Hope,” of 
14,100 tons, they might well have 
been much worse for the German 
ships, the two largest of which were 
each over 2500 tons smaller. As to 
how far speed differences may have 
affected the result, we know only the 
trial speeds of these vessels at the 
time they were launched, and have no 
knowledge as to their capabilities at 
the time of the conflict. The German 
ships had been at sea for many 
months and their bottoms must have 
been foul with marine growth. It is 
not known whether Admiral Crad- 
ock was forced to battle against a 
plainly superior enemy or whether, 
as is altogether likely, with charac- 
teristic gallantry he accepted it, be- 
lieving that traditional British 
seamanship would make up any 
deficiencies. 

From a military point of view, the 
loss of British fighting force is in- 
considerable. Even with the eighteen 
cruisers already destroyed, the. over- 
whelming superiority of the British 





navy has not been materially re- 
duced. In fact, its strength is greater 
now than it was at the beginning of 
the war, owing to the addition of the 
two great Turkish battleships, the 
Brazilian monitors and the comple- 
tion of vessels then unfinished. But 
the blow to British naval pride is 
even more severe than that which 
followed the frigate duels with our- 
selves in the war of 1812. In fact, the 
circumstances are in many ways sim- 
ilar, for the weight of the broadsides 
of the “Constitution” and “United 
States” was much greater than that 

of their respective antagonists. 
Great Britain is now distinctly not 
“mistress of the seas” in the south- 
ern Pacific Ocean. The Germans 
there hold sway. For how long de- 
pends upon whether they meet the 
Japanese fleet which is said to be 
hunting them and the sequel of that 
meeting. Unconfirmed British re- 
ports of November 7th give rumors 
of the capture of the “Scharnhorst” 

and “Gneisenau” while coaling. 
The responsibility for the present 
staggering defeat and consequent 
loss of prestige must be 





smothering hail of no less 
than 400 shots in the 
single hour which the 
engagement lasted. The 
British casualties have 
not been published, but 
they include the loss of 
Admiral Cradock and all 
on board the “Monmouth” 
and “Good Hope.” 

At the present time the 
tactics of the contending 
squadrons can only be 
surmised. As the vessels 
having both wind and sea 
against them would be at 
material disadvantage in 
aiming their guns, there 
was probably maneuver- 
ing, as in the old days, for 
the weather gage. The 
darkness and the storm 
must have rendered ordi- 
nary means for determin- 
ing range useless or ineffi- 
cient and have seriously 
interfered with good 
marksmanship on _ both 
sides. The “Good Hope’s” 
two 9-inch guns were in 
separate turrets, so that 
the best she could do with 
them was a single shot 
either fore or aft and two 
shots in broadside. Her 
heavy rolling is said to 
have greatly hindered the 
working of her 6-inch 








laid at the door of the 
Admiralty, which has 
already been receiving 
plenty of recrimination 
for permitting the recent 
German mine-laying op- 
erations close to the Brit- 
ish coast. In fact, its 
explanation of its blun- 
dering sacrifice of Ad- 
miral Cradock interrupts 
its even more futile at- 
tempt to account for the 
mines north of Ireland by 
saying they were put 
there “by submarines” or 
by enemy’s vessels dis- 
guised as neutrals. Sub 
marines do not lay mines, 
and a proper defensive 
patrol can keep off mine- 
layers that can be seen. 
There was no need of 
explanation anyhow. The 
Germans furnished it by 
calmly laying more mines 
within ten miles of the 
British coast off Lowes- 
toft until they were 
detected by a British de- 
stroyer, which they after- 
ward blew up by dropping 
a mine in its way as they 
leisurely retreated. 

The return of Admiral 
Lord Fisher to his post as 
First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, even at sev- 








guns. The British hit- 
percentages for 6 and 4 
inch guns—as reported 
for 1913—were not par- 
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ADMIRAL SIR JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER 


First Sea Lord of Admiralty from 1904 to 1910, who has resumed that 
office upon the resignation of Prince Louis of Battenberg, whose German 


birth gave rise to popular criticism 


enty-three years of age, 

seems just at present to 

be singularly opportune. 
New York City 
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A LITERARY WAR MAP 


THE ROMANTIC BACKGROUND OF THE WAR IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE 


E war of the ten nations 
‘is being fought on historic 
ground. Their armies are tent- 


ing tonight on the old camp grounds. 
They are battling on the battlefields of 
their ancestors for innumerable gen- 
erations, and one may imagine, with 
the artist, that the clouds above them 
are filled with the wraiths of those 
who died there in past centuries and 
now are awakened to fight again. A 
42-centimeter shell from one of the 
new Krupp howitzers may dig thru 
twenty feet of war strata, throwing 
out strange relics of earlier combats, 
first, perhaps, a chassepot cartridge 
of 1870; then one of the iron cannon- 
balls used in the battle of Crécy to 
frighten the horses, or one of the 
four thousand golden spurs left by 
the French knights on the field of 
Courtrai; below this the bronze hel- 
met of a Roman soldier; and finally 
—for the Krupps plow deep—an 


- eolithic flint, the first weapon made 


by man for the slaughter of his 
fellow man. 

The names that throng’ our daily 
news are full of meaning for every 
reader; scarce one of them but sets 
vibrating some chord of memory or 
sends us searching for some illusive 
association. It may be a bit of biog- 
raphy, a snatch of old song, a medi- 
eval legend, an historical romance, a 
page of history or an automobile 
novel. I knew by heart the opening 
campaign of this war from A to Z 
when first I learned my letters: 

An Austrian army awfully arrayed 
Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade 
Cossack commanders cannonading come 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom 

etc., etc. 

Here “doom” is obviously and appro- 
priately to be rimed with “dum- 
dum.” 

When the scene shifted suddenly 
to Belgium we all began to rattle off 
the first Latin we learn and the last 
we forget: 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, 
quarum unam incolunt Belgae..... 
Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae. 

That is as far as most of us car- 
ried the quotation, not of course be- 
cause our memory failed us, but 
because it did not seem appropriate 
to add that the reason why, in Cex- 
sar’s opinion, the Belgians were the 
bravest of the Gauls was because 
they were farthest from the culture 
and refinement of the Romans. Nei- 
ther did we find it convenient to 
recall the 39th chapter of De Bello 
Gallico, wherein the Gauls fright- 
ened the Romans by declaring that 
the Germans were big of body, in- 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


credibly bold and practised in arms, 
and so fierce of aspect that in battle 
they could not bear to look them in 
the eye. 

A later and less illustrious writer 
of Latin than Cesar has character- 
ized the Belgian towns in this 
manner: 


Nobilibus Bruxella viris, Antwerpia 


nummis, 

Gandavum laqueis, formosis Bruga 
puellis, 

Lovanium doctis, gaudet Mechlinia 
stultis. 


Which may be Englished in this 
wise: * 


In noble men rejoices Brussels, 
While Antwerp after money hustles, 
And Ghent has halters and to spare, 
And Bruges is rich in maidens fair; 
The learned man in Louvain rules, 
The while Malines delights in fools. 


Ruskin accounts for the bravery 
of the Belgians on geologic grounds, 
for he had great faith in the supe- 
rior qualities of Cretaceous civiliza- 
tion. In one of his polemic epistles, 
aimed at an English geologist, he 
says: 


The English geologist may be par- 
doned for dimly appreciating the struc- 
ture of a district in which a people 
strong enough to lay the foundation of 
the liberties of Europe in a single battle 
a in a fissure of the Lower 

a 


Longfellow coming to the Old 
World from an unhistoric land felt 
the penumbra of the past which cov- 
ers these Belgian towns displayed .in 
the headlines of the war extras. We 
are all glad to learn that the belfry 
of Bruges did not share the fate of 
the Louvain library, but still watches 
o’er the town: 


In the market place of Bruges stands 
the belfry old and brown; 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
still it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking, on 
that lofty tower I stood, 

And the world threw off her darkness, 
like the weeds of widowhood. .. . 

Visions of the days departed, shadowy 
fantoms filled my brain; 

They who live in history only seemed to 
walk the earth again; 

All the Foresters of Flanders—mighty 
Baldwin Bras de Fer, 

Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, 
Guy de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid that 
adorned those days of old; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, 
knights who bore the Fleece of 


Gold; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants with 
deep-laden argosies; 

Ministers from twenty nations; more 
than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling 
humbly on the ground; 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with 
her hawk and hound; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where 
a duke slept with the queen, 


And the armed guard around them, and 
the sword unsheathed between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Na- 
mur and Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody 
battle of the Spurs of Gold, 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the 
White Hoods moving «west, 

Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the 
Golden Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all 
the land with terror smote; 

And again the wild alarum sounded 
from the tocsin’s throat; 

Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er la- 
goon and dike of sand, 

“IT am Roland! I am Roland! there is 
victory in the land!” 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. 
The awakened city’s roar 

Chased the fantoms 1 had summoned 
back into their graves once more. 

Surely no one ever got more his- 
tory into nine couplets without 
spoiling the poetry than Longfellow 
did here. 

The siege of Antwerp was familiar 
ground to all of us. We had been over 
it more than once with Motley, who 
lived in the days when it was the 
fashion to write readable histories. 
But when the Germans began the 
siege by bombarding Malines and 
Lierre it brought to mind one of 
Chesterton’s Tremendous Trifles. In 
“The Ballade of a Town” he tells 
how he took a tramcar for Malines 
and by mistake discovered “the 
lovely city of Lierre,” now doubtless 
most unlovely looking. The skit is 
one of Chesterton’s delightful mix- 
tures of nonsense and insight, and 
ends with a complete summary of his 
philosophy of life in two quatrains: 
Happy is he and more than wise 

Who sees with wondering eyes and 


clean 
The world thru all the grey disguise 
Of sleep and custom in between. 


Yes; we may pass the heavenly screen, 

But shall we know when we are there? 

Who know not what these dead stones 
mean, 

The lovely city of Lierre. 

Boom stood next to Lierre in meet- 
ing the brunt of the German attack 
upon Antwerp, and from Boom Ste- 
venson started on his Inland Voyage, 
which is better than Baedeker as a 
guide to the seat of war. After cross- 
ing the frontier, Stevenson, like the 
Germans, found in Maubeuge his 
first French fortress. To “La Fére 
of Cursed Memory” he devotes a - 
whole chapter; then becomes ena- 
mored in turn with the Cathedral of 
Noyon and the town hall of Com- 
piégne, both of which we trust have 
survived their capture and recapture. 
A cathedral is Stevenson’s “favorite 
kind of mountain scenery,” but 
Edith Wharton, in her Motor Flight 
Through France, devotes more atten- 
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tion to the town hall of Noyon and 
that of St. Quentin than to their 
churches. 

The Bible of Amiens still stands, 
tho many of its sculptured pages 
have been too mutilated for even a 
Ruskin to read. He would not have 
minded so much the rough handling 
of Rheims. I wonder how many of 
those who have been raving of the 
incomparable beauty of Rheims 
cathedral ever read what Ruskin 
said about it: “Nothing but disgusts 
and disappointments”; “a mass of 
weakness and confusion”; “confec- 
tioners’ Gothic’; “grotesque and 
frightful in design.” But Ruskin 
would have been the last to condone 
the destruction of a work of art on 
the ground that it was bad—unless, 
indeed, it were a modern work of art. 

The defects of early training are 
irremediable. If people had been 
brought up as they should be on the 
Ingoldsby Legends, they would know 
that Rheims rimes with dreams, and 
they would stop trying to Frenchify 
the name. I should like—no, I mean 
I should not like to hear them read 
“The Jackdaw of Rheims” and call 
it, as they usually do, “Rants.” 

The lines about the nice cake of 
soap are too familiar to quote, hav- 
ing been repeatedly published in the 
back pages of our magazines at the 
expense of some philanthropist, but 
we can, without being accused of 
surreptitious advertising, recall that: 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Embost and fill’d with water as pure 


As any that flows between Rheims and 
Namur. 


The great day of Rheims, when 
Joan of Lorraine stood beside the 
king she had enthroned, has been a 
favorite theme of painters and writ- 
ers. It is interesting to compare the 
opening lines of three of the best 
known poems of this occasion: 

The morn was fair 
When Rheims re-echoed to the busy hum 


Of multitudes for high solemnity 
Assembled. —Southey. 


Rheims scarce can hold the crowds that 
roll this _ 

Like ocean’s billows thru each echoing 
way. —Schiller. 


That was a joyous day in Rheims of old 
When peal on peal of mighty music 
rolled 
Forth from her thronged cathedral. 
—Felicia Hemans. 


The novels of the Maid are too 
many to mention, but we must not 
forget that Mark Twain wrote a life 
of Joan of Arc that he never forgave 
the American people for not properly 
appreciating. 

The romance reader hardly needs 
to refer to the war maps. He has 
fought over this region so many 
times in the course of centuries. He 
has been personally conducted thru 
the country by the best authors, 
from Froissart to Zola. But war 


seems to have degenerated — or 
literature, for it is more fun reading 
of a battle in the Chronicles than in 
the Downfall. That handy guide to 
the geography of literature, Every- 
man’s Atlas, contains maps of the 
places named in the novels of Dumas 
and Balzac that would serve well for 
war maps. , 

The papers told us that Namur 
had been fortified so as to be impreg- 
nable to attack, and then a little later 
we learned that Namur had fallen 
owing to the employment of siege en- 
gines of. unprecedented size by the 
enemy. This is interesting, but it is 
not news. It is 1971 years old, for 
Cesar told how Namur was “forti- 
fied with a very high double wall, be- 
sides which they had placed ‘heavy 
stones’and sharpened stakes upon the 
walls,” but that the Romans “were 
able to move forward machines of 
such hight with so great speed” that 
the defenders thought it must have 
been done thru the help of the gods. 

Did we hear that the Germans had 
captured Peronne? Well, we knew 
that it was the English who showed 
them how a hundred years ago. Scott 
told us that in Quentin Durward: 


Peronne, situated upon a deep river, 
in a flat country, and surrounded by 
strong bulwarks and profound moats, 
was accounted in ancient, as in modern 
times, one of the strongest fortresses in 
France. Indeed, tho lying on an exposed 
and warlike frontier, it was never taken 
by an enemy, but preserved the proud 
name of Peronne la Pucelle, until the 
Duke of Wellington, a great destroyer 
of that sort of reputation, took the place 
in - memorable advance upon Paris in 
1815. 


Nor were we novel readers sur- 
prized when they told us of the brave 
defense of Liége. We knew that there 
would be bloody work when so fiery a 
sovereign as the Kaiser encountered 
so fierce a population as the Liégeois. 
They haven’t changed much since the 
time of Louis XI, for, said the chap- 
lain in Quentin Durward: 


You do not know the men of Liége, of 
whom it may be said, that, not even ex- 
cepting those of Ghent, they are at once 
the fiercest and most untamable in Eu- 
rope. Twice has the Duke of Burgundy 
chastised them for their repeated revolts 
against their Bishop, and twice hath he 
supprest them with much severity, 
abridged their privileges, taken away 
their banners, and established rights 
and claims to himself, which were not 
before competent over a free mp of the 
Empire. Nay, the last time he defeated 
them with much slaughter near Saint 
Tron, where Liége lost nearly six thou- 
sand men, what with the sword, what 
with those drowned in the flight; and 
thereafter, to disable them from fur- 
ther mutiny, Duke Charles refused to 
enter at any of the gates which they 
had surrendered, but, beating to the 
ground forty cubit’s breadth of their 
city wall, marched into Liége as a con- 
queror, with visor closed and lance in 
rest, at the head of his or ag by the 
breach which he had made. mays well 
were the Liégeois then assured, that, 


but for the intercession of his father, 
Duke Philip the Good, this Charles, 
then called Count of Charleroi, would 
have given their town up to spoil. And 
yet, with all these fresh recollections, 
with their breaches unrepaired, and 


their arsenals scarcely supplied, the 


sight of an archer’s bonnet is sufficient 
again to stir them to uproar. May God 
amend all! but I fear there will be 
bloody work between so fierce a popula- 
tion and so fiery a sovereign. 


“Our army swore terribly in Flan- 
ders,” said Uncle Toby. Doubtless the 
British are using the same bad lan- 
guage in the same place as they fight 
along the Lys and Yser to keep the 
Germans from getting to Calais and 
Dunkirk. Calais might be found writ- 
ten on the Kaiser’s heart as well as 
Bloody Mary’s. Dunkirk the British 
did not succeed in holding when they 
had it spite of Jonathan Swift: 
Spite of Dutch friends and English foes 

Poor Britain shall have peace at last; 
Holland got towns and we got blows 

But Dunkirk’s ours, we’ll hold it fast. 

For a bit of the background of 
Arras which now the Germans hold 
against the allied armies we have 
but to refer to Stedman’s “Death of 
Philip the Bold”: 

Mailéd knights and archers stand 

Thronging in the church of Arras; 
Nevermore ‘at his command 


Shall they scour the Netherland, 
Nevermore the outlaws harass. 


The Flemish tales of Hendrik Con- 
science cover many centuries and 
most of the battlegrounds of this 
“cockpit of Europe.” The Lion of 
Flanders is laid in Ypres, Namur and 
Lille; it tells of the massacre of 
Bruges and the bloody victory of 
Courtrai when Philip the Fair sent 
60,000 men to lay waste Belgium and 
only 7000 returned to France, a 
worse record in proportionate fatal- 
ities than the present war for all our 
high explosives. Here I must also 
mention Stanley Weyman’s The 
House on the Wall, a story of Span- 
ish Flanders in 1706; Ouida’s Dog of 
Flanders; Miss Everett-Green’s Shut 
In, dealing with the siege of Ant- 
werp in 1559; and Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s early and only attempt at a 
story, The Massacre of the Innocents, 
a translation of the biblical story 
wherein the babes of Nazareth are 
Flemish and the soldiers are Spanish. 
Nor must we forget that Lohengrin, 
the Swan-Knight, sailed into Bra- 
bant up the Scheldt from Antwerp 
way. The Germans started from Aix 
and have got to Ghent. We are fa- 
miliar with every step of that road, 
for we know How They Brought the 
Good News in the reverse direction, 
tho we never shall know what the 
“Good News” was, for Browning 
himself could not tell. 

The lair of “The Wild Boar of 
Ardennes,” William de la Marck, has 
again become the seat of war. Prob- 
ably many a German soldier march- 
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ing thru the Ardennes from Luxem- 
bourg to Namur, footsore and hun- 
gry, shot at by snipers and hit by the 
flat of an officer’s sword whenever he 
stopped singing, has said with 
with Touchstone: “Ay, now I am in 
Arden; the more fool I; when I was 
at home I was in a better place; but 
travellers must be content.” 

George Wharton Edwards gives 
some of the legendary lore of this 
region in his latest book, The Forest 
of Arden, as in his earlier volume, 
Some Flemish Towns, he told of the 


former splendors of Ypres, Dixmude, 
Alost and other places unknown to 
most of us a few weeks ago, but now 
household words. 

Of course, it seems silly to our 
historian friends that we should be 
content to absorb our history and 
geography thru the medium of song 
and story, and so get mere scrappy 
knowledge, diluted with romance and 
contaminated by fiction, when we 
might and should drink at the foun- 
tain of pure truth, namely their own 
works. No doubt we might, perhaps 


v 


we should, but then, would we? In 
the geometry of the mind, the short- 
est distance between two points is 
not always the straight line that 
joins them. One who takes the round- 
about road often has the pleasanter 
walk and sometimes gets to the 
destination first. If he does not, may 
he not console himself with the 
thought that a pleasant walk is in 
itself a destination? Anyhow, we 
may quote Lowell in self defense: 
“To read a classic is to read a com- 
mentary on the morning paper.” 


WHAT THE FILIPINOS WANT 


BY WINFRED T, DENISON 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The preamble to the Philippine 
Government bill, whose final consid- 
eration was postponed to the next 
session of Congress, has raised in 
definite form an important question. 
Shall the United States declare now 
its purpose to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Philippines “as soon as 
a stable government can be estab- 
lished therein”? The article which 
we here print from the pen of Sec- 
retary. Denison only by indirection 
throws light upon this question. In- 
deed Mr. Denison specifically de- 
clares himself unprepared to answer 
it. But his article, which contains the 
substance of an address delivered be- 
fore the City Club of Manila, throws 
a great deal of light on the practical 
question of the spirit in which we 
shall approach our great and con- 
tinuing task in the Philippines. Mr. 
Denison was appointed to his present 
office by President Wilson. But he is 
not a Democrat. He is a Progressive. 
A sketch of his personality, with a 
portrait, appeared in The Inde- 
pendent for December 18, 1913.— 
THE EDITOR. 


N the question of immediate 
() siezentene I have not at 

present the audacity to ex- 
press an opinion, having been here 
so short a time, and having seen so 
little of the country. Neither am I 
qualified to answer many related 
questions. 

The subject which I do wish to 
discuss and upon which I have opin- 
ions which I wish to express, is my 
own point of view toward the ques- 
tions which daily come before me in 
the administration of my own de- 
partment. 

In ‘substantially every matter that 
comes to me, the first question is: 
Whose money is this I am about to 
spend? 

Is it the money of the American 


people, or is it the money of the 
Filipino people? 

Surely no one can have any real 
doubt about the answer. 

Some may undertake to say: “We 
paid twenty million dollars to Spain 
for these Islands, and therefore their 
revenues are our revenues. True, 
we have this stake here and we have 
added to it sundry millions of ex- 
pense, but the total all together—is 
it not a mere bagatelle to the stake 
which the Filipino people have here? 
What of the taxes they have paid for 
centuries? What of the toil they and 
their ancestors have invested here? 
It is they who are the vitality of 
these Islands, and the beneficial in- 
terest is in them. Our money we gave 
freely as a grant of aid to them. It 
gave us the mere legal title under the 
letter of the law of nations, but we 
hold it as trustees for them, and so 
we have again and again declared in 
the most solemn way. 

Therefore it follows that we must 
spend these moneys for them and - 

MOLLUSCS OR TEACHERS? 


for ourselves. 

To be concrete: Within the last 
few days the question has come to me 
whether I would authorize the ex- 
penditure of $500, more or less, for 
the photographing of molluscs. 

Now, it. happens that I have just 
returned from the Mountain Prov- 
ince, where I found a deep necessity 
and a great demand for school teach- 
ers, and no money to provide them. 
I had this choice: Should I spend 
$500 for photographing these mol- 
luses, or should I spend it for a school 
teacher? I could pay the whole share 
of the Insular Government in one 
teacher, and a half of the share of 
the Insular Government in another 
teacher for the cost of these photo- 
graphs. I am not unaware that the 
world outside of the Philippines may 


possibly prefer the photographs of 
the molluscs to teachers in the Moun- 
tain Province, but can there be any 
doubt in the mind of any one that my 
duty is to spend that money for the 
interest of the Philippines, rather 
than to further what may be consid- 
ered the interest of the scientific 
world at large? 

This is a type of the questions 
which are constantly arising. It is 
an extreme one, and one that is un- 
usually ridiculous, but, nevertheless, 
it serves to make the point. 

Every requisition for expenditure 
involves a choice of the purpose pro- 
posed as against all other possible 
purposes, and it behooves an alien 
administrator to have a care lest he 
give the hobbies of his own nation 
priority over the interest of the peo- 
ple whose money he is spending. 


ETHNOLOGY OR DOCTORS 


A similar thing happened in the 
first month I was here. I had been to 
Palawan, and had found there forty 
thousand people without a doctor. 
This gave me a shock which I shall 
never forget, and which has not been 
minimized by my having subsequent- 
ly found the same thing on a still 
larger scale in the Mountain Prov- 
inces. I had visited the Moros in the 
southern end of Palawan, and had 
found them eager for a school teach- 
er, even grown men petitioning for 
leave themselves to go to school. I 
had been to the Culion Leper Colony, 
and had received the petitions of 
those six Sisters of St. Paul de 
Chatres, who were doing all the nurs- 
ing for 250 hospital patients and car- 
ing for the whole out-patient and dis- 
pensary service besides; and they had 
asked for.two more nurses and $50 
a month for extra delicacies for the 
more desperate among their cases. 

With these things in my mind I re- 
turned to Manila; and there the very 
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first thing that came to me was an 
application for leave to spend $14,000 
for printing the results of ethnologi- 
cal research into the habits of the 
Bukidnons and other non-Christian 
tribes, and I said to myself—is it for 
the interest of the Filipino people 
that these manuscripts should be 
printed at such a cost, rather than 
that school teachers and doctors 
should be sent to Palawan, and more 
help to those weary Sisters of St. 
Paul de Chatres and the lepers in 
their care? 

Is it for the interest of the Fili- 
pino people to make such researches 
and to print their results in order to 
inform the American people and the 
outside scientific world about the 
ways and habits of the Bukidnons, 
rather than to send school teachers to 
teach the Bukidnons the ways of the 
outside world? 

It was urged that these expenses 
for printing were a mere bagatelle 
compared with the cost of collecting 
the information, and that it was a 
pity to lose the results of these re- 
searches for a sum so small when 
compared with the vast total of cost 
already incurred in collecting the in- 
formation. 

But for $14,000 I could either cov- 
er the Mountain Province with school 
teachers, or cover Palawan with doc- 
tors, or fill Culion with nurses; while 
the outside world, if it finds itself in 
peremptory need of this knowledge, 
may possibly be able to find the 
money somewhere, outside the pock- 
ets of the Filipino people. 

Then it was urged that the admin- 
istrative officers of the Mountain 
Province, the governor, the lieuten- 
ant-governors, and all the Americans 
who have to deal with those people 
up there, needed these researches to 
guide them in their work. That 
might possibly to my mind be a jus- 
tification for the expense, so I set 
that question aside until I could visit 


the province, and then I asked every , 


one of these officers the question, and 
I found that not one of them had 
ever made any practical use of any 
of these things. “Interesting,” they 
said, “from the point of view of the 
advancement of the science of the 
world, but of no actual practical use 
to the Mountain Province.” 


THE “OUGHT TO WANT” IDEA 


Then in all these matters there al- 
ways arises a second question: 

Is the object of the expenditure a 
thing which the Filipino people 
themselves want in exchange for 
their money, or is it merely a thing 
that I, as an American, might think 
they ought to want? 

Upon this question, it is of not the 
slightest importance to me what I, 





as an American, might think they 
ought to want, excepting only where 
the subject affects the international 
obligations which we have assumed— 
the primary essentials of order and 
of sanitation to prevent injury to 
the other nations of the world. For 
these things we are ourselves morally 
responsible to the outside world, so 
long as we permit ourselves to stand 
as sponsors here. 

In all matters, however, in regard 
to which our responsibility is ex- 
clusively to the Filipino people and 
not to the outside world, it is our 
duty to spend their money for things 
that they want, whenever there is a 
difference between what they want 
and what we might think they ought 
to want. 

It is their money which is to be 
spent. The thing to be acquired is for 
their use. Why should they not them- 
selves make the choice whether they 
prefer the money or the thing? 

For example, a few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter which had spent per- 
haps two weeks, or more, coming 
down to Manila from the Mountain 
Province. I mentioned the fact to a 
friend, and he said, “Yes, this is the 
sort of thing you will get constantly 
if you Filipinize the post office ser- 
vice of these islands.” I replied, 
“Even if that is true, what of it? If 
the Filipino people prefer to have 
their letters arrive in three weeks 
and do it themselves, why haven't 
they the right to do it that way?” 

Not every man in the world is al- 
ways anxious, as we Americans are, 
to have everything done hot-foot on 
the instant. Why should we insist 
upon “hustling the East” against its 
will, and at its expense, if the East 
itself wishes to lie placid, murmur- 
ing “Mafiana!” The Oriental people 
have the quality of patience. They are 
serene about these things. Isn’t it 
conceivable that they would prefer to 
do these things themselves, even if .it 
should cost them more, and even if 
they should do it less efficiently? 
Isn’t it in human nature for people 
to prefer to do a thing themselves 
rather than to have an alien people 
b a it for them? 

Let us put ourselves in their 
places. We all know the scandalous 
maladministration and wasteful in- 
efficiency which for so many years 
characterized our city governments in 
the United States,—a thing which 
Mr. Bryce, for instance, in his book 
on the American Commonwealth, 
pointed out with such amazement. 
Suppose the Germans, acting upon 
his book, should come to America and 
say, “We are the acknowledged ex- 
perts in the world in the operation of 
municipal governments. We have 
proved to the world that we can man- 





age our municipal governments more 
efficiently than you Americans can. 
Therefore we have come to do it for 
you.” Would we welcome them? 
Would we be grateful to them? - 
I believe that all men in the world, 
civilized or uncivilized, wise or ig- 
norant, would prefer to manage their 
affairs in their own way rather than 
to have aliens do it even more effi- 
ciently and more cheaply in an alien 
way. “2 


CALICO, CANAOS, DYNAMITE AND 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


I have been told that, next to the 
Negritos, the Ilongots are the least 
civilized people in these Islands. On 
my recent visit to their mountains | 
had a little experience, trifling in its 
way, which sheds a light on precisely 
this thing. I took up large quantities 
of calico of many colors for the usual 
annual gifts from the apo. The peo- 
ple were gathered by their various 
chiefs in long groups of single file, 
eager for their presents. I had the 
pieces of each pattern put in a sep- 
arate pile on a big table, and as each 
Ilongot approached to receive his 
present I asked him to choose which 
pattern he preferred. He never had 
any doubt what he wanted. He never 
hesitated a second. He began to 
point long before his turn had come. 
When it was all over the interpreter 
came to me and said, “The people are 
astonished that you should have al- 
lowed them to choose which color 
they should have. They are very hap- 
py about it.” 

Then I resolved to test this thing 
in Ifugao, and at a council of the 
people I said to them: “The meat for 
this cafiao costs every year as much 
as it would cost to send you a doctor 
(or two doctors, as the case might 
be), or one or two school teachers. 
Next year I will do whatever you 
wish. I will either bring the meat 
for the cafiao, or I will bring a doc- 
tor, or I will bring a school teacher. 
or, if you prefer, I will bring dyna- 
mite for your irrigation ditches.” 
We put it to a vote, and we found 
that they knew what they wanted, 
and they were very discriminating 
about it. On the question whether 
they would prefer dynamite for irri- 
gation ditches to the meat for the 
cafiaos, they divided practically 
evenly. On the choice between doc- 
tors, school teachers and the cajfiaos, 
they were absolutely unanimous for 
the school teachers. 

_ Then I put them to a further -test, 
which I think very few civilized offi- 
cers, even American, would stand. At 
each place there was a great demand 
for salaries. The cabecillas said: 
“The presidente has a salary. We 
have our official duties to do. These 
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duties take time. We ought to have 
salaries.” I said: “There are so many 
cabecillas. The salaries that you ask 
are so much. The total cost will be 
so much. That would provide so many 
school teachers for your children. 
Which would you rather have me do: 
Spend that money for salaries or for 
school teachers?”” And they declared 
always, without hesitation, for the 
school teachers, and I heard not an- 
other word for salaries, tho the sal- 
aries were to have been for them- 
selves. 

So I say, and every day of my ex- 
perience in the Mountain Province 
and elsewhere in these Islands proves 
it to my absolute satisfaction, that 
even the most uncivilized people in 
the mountains know what they want, 
and also (at least with a little leader- 
ship) are quite certain to want ad- 
vantageous things; and if we only 
consult their wishes as to how their 


money shall be spent we can at least 
be certain that it will not be spent 
in printing things even about them- 
selves, and much less in photograph- 
ing molluscs. 

These two principles: first that the 
money is theirs, and second that, ex- 
cepting only in regard to our inter- 
national responsibilities, we shall 
spend it for what they want—these 
principles are to my mind essential 
to the honorable performance of our 
pledge to devote our administration 
here to the training of these people 
in the art of self-government. 

I believe that with a nation as with 
an individual, the only effective 
method of education is.leadership and 
inspiration, and that you get no- 
where in educating anybody to do a 
sum by merely doing it for him. 

In whatever part, therefore, I have 
to play in the administration of the 
affairs of these people, I propose to 


consult their wishes to the utmost 
extent and to spend none of their 
money in any way which they are not 
willing to vote that it should be spent. 

I have no fear of the result of such 
a policy, because I believe that my 
Filipino colleagues in the Commis- 
sion, and my Filipino colleagues in 
the Assembly, as well as the mass of 
the Filipino people, are just as desir- 
ous as we Americans can possibly be 
to spend the money for the main 
great purposes which underlie the 
problem here: namely, the proper de- 
velopment of the public lands; in- 
dustrial and agricultural education; 
the extension of agriculture; medi- 
cal education; medical care thruout 
the Islands; sanitation; the knowl- 
edge of English as a common lan- 
guage; a sound general education, 
and the fusion of the Christians with 
the non-Christians. 

Manila 


THE BOOK YOU WANT BY RETURN MAIL—IN WISCONSIN 


ISCONSIN, that state 
trom which there have 
come many. new departures 


in government, has launched upon 
what some would call another experi- 
ment in democracy. 

The free library commission, 
which twenty years ago initiated the 
traveling-library plan as an aid to 
rural communities, recently an- 
nounced its intention to circulate its 
books by parcels post. By this plan 
‘almost half a million volumes in the 
great libraries of the University of 
Wisconsin and the State Historical 
Society are to be made accessible to 
any citizep of the state, whether he 
lives in the shadow of the capitol 


dome or in a settler’s cabin on the 
shore of Lake Superior. 
While the use of parcels post is a 
new departure in library extension 
work, it nevertheless is the consistent 
outgrowth of the traveling-library 
idea. M. S. Dudgeon, present secre- 
tary of the commission, developed the 
plan for circulation of library books 
by mail. Like Mr. Hutehins, he would 
furnish books to those who need them 
most. This plan does for -ecountry 
folks by mail what the city dweller 
does for’ himself direct. When the 
city man wants to draw. books from 
the city library he gets some prop-" 
erty owner to sign his application as 
guarantor. When the country man 


wants to draw books from the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission by 
parcels post he sends a letter enclos- 
ing the proper amount of postage 
and giving the name of the book he 
desires. At the bottom of the letter 
there is a statement signed by the 
school teacher, postmaster or libra- 
rian which says that the writer of 
the letter is a responsible citizen. 

The country people, who may be 
unfamiliar with library lists and li- 
brary methods, are not left entirely 
to their own devices. The commission 
recommends a list of books under 
various classifications from “The 
Farmer and Farming” to “European 
War Countries.” 




















MAILING BOOKS TO ALL WISCONSIN 


Parcels post and free rural delivery carry books from this office of the Free Library Commission to individuals and, in the form of traveling 


ibraries, to groups of readers 








© Pirie MacVonald 
THE FIRST REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK SINCE HUGHES 


CHARLES SEYMOUR WHITMAN WAS ELECTED BY THE GREAT PLURALITY OF 136,000 OVER MARTIN H. GLYNN. AS DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY SINCE 1910, HIS WORK IN PROSECUTING CORRUPT POLICE OFFICIALS—-NOTABLY CHARLES BECKER, CONVICTED OF THE MURDER OF 
HERMAN ROSENTHAL—BROUGHT HIM PRESTIGE. HIS ELECTION If INTERPRETED AS A FRESH REBUKE TO TAMMANY, DISASTROUSLY DEFEATED LAST 
NOVEMBER AFTER THE REMOVAL OF GOVERNOR SULZER FROM OFFICE. SULZER RAN AGAIN, RECEIVING ABOUT 120,000 VOTES, MORE THAN DOUBLE 
THE PROGRESSIVE VOTE. GOVERNOR GLYNN HAS BREN AT BEST A LUKEWARM OPPONENT OF TAMMANY, AND ENCOUNTERED A VIGOROUS. ANTI- 
CATHOLIC CAMPAIGN. REVELATIONS OF MISMANAGEMENT AT SING-SING PRISON JUST BEFORE ELECTION HELPED TO DISCREDIT THE DEMOCRATS 




















Harris & Ewing 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL PROGRESSIVE LEADER 


GOVERNOR HIRAM JOHNSON, ROOSEVELT’S RUNNING MATE IN 1912, WHO WAS RE-ELECTED IN CALIFORNIA BY A PLURALITY OR MORE THAN 
100,000. ADDED TO THE FACT THAT CALIFORNIA WAS FROM THE START MORE SOLIDLY PROGRESSIVE THAN ANY OTHER STATE, GOVERNOR JOHN- 
SON’S PERSONAL FOPULARITY SECURED HIM THIS DECISIVE VICTORY IN THE FACE OF GENERAL REDUCTIONS IN THE PROGRESSIVE VOTE THRUOUT 
THE COUNTRY. HE SEEMS TO HAVE RECEIVED NEARLY TWICE AS MANY VOTES AS HIS REPUBLICAN OPPONENT, JOHN D. FREDERICKS, AND FOUR 
TIMES AS MANY AS THE DEMOCRAT, JOHN D. CURTIN. THE PROGRESSIVE CANDIDATE FOR THE SENATE, FRANCIS J. HENEY, RAN THIRD, 
THE SEAT GOING TO A DEMOCRAT, JAMES D, PHELAN. JOHNSON, LIKE WHITMAN, MADE HIS REPUTATION IN THE PROSBCUTION OF GRAFT CASES 
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BRIEF APPRAISEMENTS FOR INDEPENDENT READERS 

















E have heard of people who “read every 

new book as it comes out.” We have never 

met one. Let us see what it would involve 

to make good the boast. There are twelve 
thousand new books published every year in the 
United States. A reader who started in on January 
first with the devout intention to read them all and 
kept at his task faithfully at the rate of three 
books every day including Sundays (only religious 
books on Sundays of course) he would come out at the 
end of December some eleven thousand books behind 
and no chance of ever catching up this side of eternity. 
Obviously nobody can read all the new books; ob- 
viously nobody wants to. Even the so-called “omnivorous 
reader” must exercize his selective faculty to some ex- 
tent or he would ruin his mental digestion. Here then 
is where’ the reviewer comes in. Few readers are so for- 
tunately situated as to be able to examine for themselves 
all of the new books as they appear. He must then depend 
upon what he hears about them from others, mainly 
from his friends, from the publishers and from the re- 
viewers. The first is often the best and probably more 
books are sold by personal recommendation than any 
other way, but sometimes the taste of our best friends 


fails to coincide with our own at all points of the circle 
of our interests. The publishers are nowadays giving in 
the advertisements, circulars and slip-covers very relia- 
ble indications as to the character and contents of the 
new books, but it is no discredit to say that they are 
sometimes a bit too enthusiastic over their value and 
neglectful of the claims of rival publications. Conse- 
quently with the rapid increase in the number of new 
books the task of the literary editor has become at once 
more necessary and difficult. He must primarily be a 
book-sifter, for space will not allow even a mention of 
all the volumes sent in for review. Then after rejecting 
those that he considers least worthy of notice he begins 
to pick at the other end and decides which are of suf- 
cient importance to require detailed criticism. The rest 
of the new books, the bulk of them, he must briefly ap- 
praise, telling what they are about, what they amount 
to and whom they are for. His opinion, tho exprest 
briefly and dogmatically, must nevertheless be as care- 
fully considered as when he has a column to devote to 
a book. In the following pages we have picked out some 
seventy of the recent books in various fields that seem 
to us noteworthy. A. few of them will receive further 
consideration in later issues. 











THE GREAT WAR 











Germany and the Germans, by Price 

Collier. (Scribner. 75 cents.) 

A new half-price edition of a popular 
book giving in an interesting way just what 
the average reader needs for an under- 
standing of the virtues and defects of the 
German character. Those who are sus- 
picious of snapshots at national psychology 
can confine themselves to the statistics that 
are unobtrusively interlarded. 


Great Britain and the Next War, by 
A. Conan Doyle. (Small, Maynard. 
25 cents.) 

The author of Sherlock Holmes was one 
of the few Englishmen who read Bern- 
hardi before the war and his comment here 
reprinted reads well in the light of later 
events. His theory that a Channel tunnel 
would be necessary if England were to give 
any aid to Belgium was laughed at a year 
and a half ago, but is now seen to be sound. 


How Germany Makes War, by Fried- 
rich von Bernhardi. (Doran. $1.25.) 
For those who feel the need of refresh- 

ing their knowledge on the methods of 

modern warfare, there is no better book 
than this less technical version of General 

Bernhardi’s great work. Written in 1911 

he anticipates the possibility that Germany 

single-handed without the help of Italy or 

Austria would have to meet the combined 

attack of France, Russia and Great Brit- 

ain and explains how these odds might be 
overcome. The strategy and tactics em- 
jloyed by the Germans in the present war 
oe closely the principles here laid down. 


The Real “Truth About Germany,” by 

Douglas Sladen. (Putnam. $1.) 

A reply point by point to the pamphlet 
issued by a committee of prominent Ger- 
mans. Whatever may be said of the argu- 
ment the Germans have the advantage over 
their opponents in the matter of temperate 
language. The charge that the Germans 
“took pains to prevent The Truth About 
Germany from reaching England” is amus- 
ing considering that our American tourists 
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have been complaining that the British au- 
thorities took their copies away from them. 


The Clash of Nations, Its Causes and 
Its Consequences, edited by Rossiter 
Johnson. (Nelson. $3.) 


It is an astonishing feat of bookmaking 


to bring out this large and imposing voli- 
ume so quickly. Here are numerous pic- 
tures of arms and armies, portraits of all 
the prominent persons, maps of the.coun- 
tries involved, and a history of the*events 
leading up to the present conflict, in short, 
the preliminary information needed by the 
reader who wants to understand the reai 
meaning of the momentous events he finds 
in his morning paper. 


The Great War, by Frank H. Simonds. 
(Kennerley. $1.25.) 


Among the thousands of editorials on 
the war none have attracted more atten- 

















FRANK H. SIMONDS 
Author of “The Great War’ 


tion than those appearing in the New York 
Evening Sun. In book form they form a very 
handy record of the war from the assassi- 
nation of the Archduke to .he fall of Ant- 
werp as it appeared to vontemporaries. 
They stand being brought together and con- 
sidered as a whole better than might have 
been expected, for few editors would find 
less to correct or modify in what they have 
written from day to day than Mr. Simonds. 


The War in Europe, by Albert Bushnel} 
Hart. (Appleton. $1.) 
This is not only the biggest but it is also 


ithe most complicated of wars and it is 


dificult to get an understanding of the 
many factors and diverse interests in- 
volved. This is just*what is explained in a 
readable way by the Professor of the Sci- 
ence of Government at Harvard and the 
most widely known of American historians. 
He discusses in turn the strength and pur- 
poses of the various nations at war and 
makes some sensible suggestions, not likely 
to be adopted, as to terms of peace. 


War’s Aftermath, by David Starr Jor- 
dan and Harvey Ernest Jordan. 
(Houghton Mifflin. 75 cents.) 

This gets at the real heart of the matter. 
The great evil of war is not the destruc- 
tion of property or of ‘lives because both 
will be replaced. It is the permanent and 
irreparable injury to the race thru the 
elimination of a large part of its better 
elements. The authors prove this as nearly 
as it can be proved in the case of our Civil 
War by a study of present conditions in 
the South. 


Who Is Responsible? by Clondesley 

Brereton. (Putham. 50 cents.) 

The English side of it. Better than the 
average of the new war literature. Hastily 
written, but well. The author makes an 
earnest tho not altogether successful effort 
to appreciate the German point of view. 


What Germany Wants, by Edmund von 

Mach. (Little Brown. $1.) 

This is by far the most persuasive of the 
pro-German pleas before the bar of Amer- 
ican public opinion. Dr. von Mach repu- 
diates Bernhardi and the Pan-Germanists 
and instead quotes from Rohrbach a tem- 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of “Perch of the Devil” 


perate statement of the reasons why Ger- 
many is convinced that England is out of 
jealousy trying to crush her. He shows 
that England and France have been ex- 
pending more for army and navy than Ger- 
many and that the legal evidence for Bel- 
gium’s neutrality is not so plain as has 
been assumed. 





FICTION 











Night Watches, by W. W. Jacobs. 

(Scribner. $1.25.) 

Another delightful collection of the au- 
thor’s inimitable sketches of quaint English 
seafaring men and the humbler circles of 
village society. These sketches are not, as 
a whole, as crisp and strong as usual, but 
they are still intensely humorous and clev- 
erly done. Unhappily, Will Owen does not 
illustrate them. 


Perch of the Devil, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. (Stokes. $1.35.) 

By many Mrs. Atherton has been rated 
as our best woman novelist, and certainly 
this story of the evolution of the charac- 
ter of the simple, oval-eyed, shallow-voiced 
wife of a “successful’ Western miner is 
not far from justifying the distinction. 
From that earlier tale, The Californians, 
her power has grown unmistakably, and the 
creation of Ida Compton is an achievement 
worthy of a Wells, told with the narrative 
skill of a Conrad. 


Pierre Vinton, by Edward C. Venable. 

(Scribner. $1.) 

A delightful, whimsical romance with the 
charm of W. J. Locke’s The Morals of 
Marcus, which in literary style it resem- 
bles. One is also reminded of De Morgan 
in these sparkling pages and, at times, of 
James M. Barrie. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the author is not wholly original, 
for he is. These “adventures of a super- 
fluous husband” are most wittily and grace- 
fully narrated; delicate comedy, sentiment 
and light philosophy being deftly inter- 
woven with true literary art. 


The Blind Spot, by Justus Miles For- 
man. (Harpers. $1.85.) 

A character study of a zealous young re- 
former who, seeing social conditions all 
wrong and human affairs badly managed, 
tries to save wasted energy and bring 
about intelligent order. The people follow 
him till they discover that it was not for 
love of them that he strove but merely the 
impulse of a mind that disliked disorder. 
He fails because the saving »race of love 
was not in him. A well-written and decid- 
edly interesting novel. 


The Clarion, by Samuel Hopkins Ad- 

ams. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.35.) 

This might be called the novelization of 
a man’s life work. Mr. Adams has for many 
years waged relentless war against fraudu- 
lent patent medicines, dishonest advertising 
and the tendency of certain newspapers to 
allow their editorial opinion to be influ- 
enced by advertising patronage. In this 
strong and conscientiously written novel he 
portrays in the guise of excellent fiction 
many of the evils he has so valiantly and 
effectively fought. 


The Mutiny of the Elsinore, by Jack 

London. (Macmillan. $1.35.) 

A man of wealth embarks as the only 
passenger upon a _round-the-Horn-going 
sailing ship. On board are a mate who had 
sailed in the clipper ships of the fifties, the 
cantain’s daughter and a nondescript crew. 
Here is a true Jack London setting and 
there naturally follows a stirring sea-tale 
with the author’s characteristic realism, pic- 
turesqueness and dramatic force. Good 
reading! 


The Trawler, by James B. Connolly. 

(Scribner. 50 cents.) 

Theodore Roosevelt, Ida M. Tarbell and 
Mark Sullivan selected this story for the 

2500 prize in Colliers’ Story Contest. It 
is a big short story of the sea, human, 
heroic, gripping. It is as remarkable for 
the things it does not say but makes the 
reader feel, as for the skill with which it 
says the rest. 


The Three Sisters, by May Sinclair. 

(Macmillan. $1.35.) 

The surmise is irresistible that if Miss 
Sinclair had not been a lover of the 
Brontes she would not have written this 
story. The three sisters, the grim manse in 
its bleak setting, the strange and harsh 
man that was their father, it is all there. 
But the story is one of three temperaments, 
three characters, three individualities, with 
their diverse reactions to a single environ- 
ment. Almost inhuman at times in its pene- 
tration of its insight. Quite so in its dis- 
tortion of essential facts of human passion. 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, by H. 

G. Wells. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Wells has never done better work in so- 
cial analysis and character sketching than 
this novel, but. he spoils it by a dubious 
ending. The lesson of it is the same as Bar- 
rie’s play, “The Twelve-Pound Look,” a 
wife’s desire for autonomy. Wells diagnoses 
the disease admirably, but we are quite 
sure he has not hit upon the right remedy. 





BELLES LETTRES 











Appearances, by G. Lowes Dickinson. 

(Doubleday, Page. $1.) 

Mr. Dickinson is an Englishman, but he 
is not English; which is another way of 
saying that he has a point of view that is 
charmingly different. Every man who values 
the candid opinion of a keen thinker about 
our own land and who wants another 
glimpse of the fascinating East will be 
delighted with Appearances. It is a mental 
stimulant. 


Balzac, by Emile Faguet. Gustave 
Flaubert, by Emile Faguet. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.) 

_The publishers are to be thanked for 
giving to English readers these two thoro 
studies by the scholarly French critic. The 
biographical chapters. are models of concise 
fullness. The personal characterizations are 
vivid. In the discussions of the authors’ 
writings there is a precision of phrase, a 
clarity of idea and an acuteness of ‘critical 
view that give immense value as well as 
charm to the pages. 


Belshazzar Court,-by Simeon Strunsky, 
(Holt. $1.25.) 


Few have the power or the inclination 
to see in the complexities of modern city 


life the simplicity and kindliness of human 
nature, essentially the same everywhere, 
but that is the chief charm of these essays, 
originally printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
best characterized, after all, in the author's 
own subtitle: “Village Life in New York 
City.” 


Essays on Books, by William Lyon 

Phelps. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

These thirteen papers include a criticism 
of Lessing; recollections of Mark Twain; 
a long study of Richardson; and a sym- 
pathetic treatment of Whittier. Whatever 
the particular topic, book talk by Professor 
Phelps is usually entertaining and always 
interesting and suggestive. 


Impressions and Comments, by Have- 
lock Ellis. (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50.) 
Fugitive thoughts on literature and life 

by one of the most remarkable men of our 

time, one who has dug deeply into the 
muck of ages but has never mired his mind. 


International Perspective in Criticism, 
' by Gustave Pollak. (Dodd, Mead. $2.) 

The author has hit upon the happy idea 
of collecting the literary opinions of the 
four great critics, Goethe, Grillparzer, 
Sainte-Beuve and Lowell, upon the great 
writers of England, France, Germany, It- 
aly, Spain and of classic times. Thus one 
can compare the opinions of these four mas- 
ter minds on Scott, Byron, Shakespeare, 
De Stael, Moliere, Rousseau, Schiller, Les- 
sing, Dante, Calderon, Cervantes and the 
classics of Greece and Rome. 


Notes on Novelists, with some other 
Notes, by Henry James. (Scribner. 
$2.50.) 


By no means all the interest and value 
of this volume of scattered essays lie in 
its thoughtful and acute appraisals of va- 
rious writers. Its pages give much of the 
author himself, his tastes, his beliefs, his 
spirit, and, amusingly, since the dates run 
from 1895 to 1914, the steps that have 
brought him from the “silver speech” of 
the Stevenson essay to the turgid para- 
graphs of the Norton tribute. 


Open Water, by Arthur Stringer. 
(Lane. $1.) 

‘In his introduction, Mr. Stringer seems 
to think that because he has discarded 
rime and rhythm he has introduced a new 
form of poetic expression. But vers libre 
has been written for many years and, while 
the verse in this little volume is, on the 
whole,- unaffected in style, the ideas ex- 
prest are not especially original. 
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Songs for the New Age, by James Op- 
penheim. (Century. $1.20.) 

Mr. Oppenheim thinks he is writing vers 
libre because he puts each sentence in a 
line by itself. If he put them in regular 
paragraphic form he would find that he 
was writing prose—pithy, forceful and 
quite picturesque prose. “Songs!” No one 
under Heaven could ever sing these! A song 
means melody and lilt and swing. These 
fr entary ee om of human nature 
aul weub-shilensslile , semi-emotional ob- 
servations of life are tersely exprest, rath- 
er nervous in style and sincere enough, but 
they pose under a misnomer. 


Trees and Other Poems, by Joyce Kil- 
mer. (Doran. $1.) 

The most characteristic of these verses 
are homely in sentiment and quaintly sim- 
ple in form. They celebrate common things 
—the commuter’s last train, trees, servant 
girls, lonely houses, delicatessen shojs— 

ut the author’s gift of words, robust san- 
ity and reserved humor lift them clear of 
the commonplace. 


The King of the Dark Chamber, by 
Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 
$1.25.) 

This, the third of Tagore’s plays to be 
= here, carries a broader and more 
uxurious symbolism than Chitra or The 
Post-Office, and gives new expression to 
subtly differentiated phases of that rapt 
mystical devotion to the Deity which mo- 
tivated the Gitanjali. Occasionally, how- 
ever, its detail may seem trivial to West- 
ern readers. 


The Complete Poems of S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, (Century. $2.) 

The famous nerve specialist will be re- 
membered long in the world of letters for 
his prose. This collection of his verse is a 
representative and sufficiently complete one 
and comprises his dramatic poems and the 
best of his shorter ones. He is always the 
man of letters, but his poems, while schol- 
larly, have little inspiration. They show in 

laces the influence of much reading of 
rowning and Rossetti and were evidently 
mere literary pastimes. 


The Unknown Guest, by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. (Dodd Mead, $1.50.) 
The thought of the Belgian mystic has 
in recent years been turning toward the 
roblems of psychical research and he has 
me convinced that there is experimen- 
tal evidence for the existence of ghosts and 
supernormal powers of mind. He has even 
come to believe that the Eberfeld horses 
can extract the fourth root of 7,890,481. 
We fear that M. Maeterlinck has not the 
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temperament for the weighing of evidence 
and detection of trickery as is required 
for such investigations. 





THE DRAMA 











Dramatic Works of Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann. (Huebsch, $1.50 per vol.) 

It is a fine thing that an American pub- 
lisher has been found with the enterprise 
and courage to undertake a complete edi- 
tion of the plays of the great German 
dramatist. While some of his naturalistic 
plays are unattractive to the American 
reader The Weavers is recognized as one 
of the most powerful plays on the labor 
problem that has ever been produced and 
Hannelle and The Sunken Bell in Mr. 
Meltzer’s version make fine reading. 


English Drama, by Felix E. Schelling. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) 

A new volume in the excellent series, 
“Channels of English Literature.” It is a 
comprehensive and detailed study begin- 
ning with the medieval drama of England 
strictly, and closing with Sheridan in 1779, 
with whom came the parting of the ways, 
not yet reunited, between the play for read- 
ing and the play for acting. 


Half Hours, by J. M. Barrie. (Scrib- 
ner. $1.25.) 

Four of Barrie’s briefer and later plays; 
fine for reading because the stage direc- 
tions are made interesting. “The Twelve- 
Pound Look” would make a good argument 
for the feminist cause. “The Will” is a 
pathetic satire on the “successful” man. 
“Rosalind” contains a clever character part. 
“Pantaloon” is unintelligible to those who 
have not been brought up on the English 
pantomime. 


Romance, a play, by 
(Macmillan. $1.25.) 
Few successful dramas lend themselves 

more readily to enjoyable reading than this 

play, which Mr. Sheldon wrote for Miss 

Doris Keene two seasons ago. A true ap- 

preciation, and a happy blending of the 

“atmospheric” quality of the New York of 

the 60’s, and characters, notably that of 

Mme. Cavallari, the opera star, ideal for 

lavender and old lace. 


The Theater of Today, by Hiram Kelly 

Moderwell. (John Lane. $1.50.) 

Ten years ago the theater was mainly 
an affair of gestures and spoken words, 
drama, the art of acting. Today,: largely 
thru influences that have come from Ger- 
many and Russia, not only must there be 
acting, but there is a realization of its pos- 
sibilities for the artist, for the architect 
and for the fine art of the dance or of 
music in its rhythmic spectacles or use of 
sound. Instead of one the modern theater 
is the abode of all the arts. 


Edward Sheldon. 





HISTORY 











A Short History of the Canadian Peo- 
ple, by George Bryce. (Scribner’s. 
$3.75.) 

A chatty, popular, opinionative biography 
of “Our Lady of the Snows.” The author’s 
characterization of the American immi- 

ant is interesting: “The Americans in 

anada at the loyalists’ times were poor, 
lazy, illiterate, immoral; those coming to 

Canada now have their herds of cattle and 

horses, their implements and money, and 

will make superior citizens.” 


Political History of Secession, by Dan- 
iel Wait Howe. (Putnam. $3.50.) 

A painstaking tracing of the causes, of 
which slayery, the chief, was not the only 
one, that led to the Civil War. The author, 
despite his own service as a Union soldier, 


maintains an admirable fairness. It will be 
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of value as a supplementary work to text- 
books less exhaustive. 


The British Empire and the United 
States, by Prof. William Archibald 
Dunning. (Scribner’s, $2.) 

A study of the relationship subsisting be- 
tween the two nations during the Hundred 
Years of Peace. Much fuller and more 
satisfying than Senator Lodge’s_  well- 
written but inadequate outline of the sub- 
ject. With all the patience of the historian 
and all the insight of the political philoso- 
pher the story of the century is related and 
the author’s conclusion rendered irresisti- 
ble, that “Everything seems to promise the 
absence of all but friendly rivalry in re- 
ciprocal benefits and in contribution to the 
welfare of the race.” 


The French Revolution, by H. Pack- 
wood Adams. (McClurg. $1.) 

Based quite frankly upon secondary 
sources, but distinctly readable and on the 
whole very just in its conclusions. Like 
most of the recent histories of the Revo- 
lution the book is radical in its sympathies. 





BIOGRAPHY 











John. Hay, Author and Statesman, by 

Lorenzo Sears. (Dodd Mead. $1.) 

In the decade since his death John Hay 
has been the subject of no exhaustive bi- 
ography. Mr. Sears has made a short, sym- 
pathetic study of the friend of Lincoln as 
an author and a statesman, in very read- 
able, simple style. 


King George of Greece, by Captain 
Walter Christmas. (McBride, Nast. 
$4.) 

A vivid narrative of Greek national-life 
from the time George, the Danish prince, 
became King of Greece until his death near 
the end of the Balkan war. Captain Christ- 
mas throws new light upon the Turko- 
Grecian conflict, the crisis of 1909 and the 
Balkan war which is important in view of 
the recent wars and the present cataclysm 
in Europe. 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by his son, 
Count Ilya Tolstoy. (Century. $2.50.) 
This book draws aside the curtain and 

gives the reader a glimpse of the intimate 

family life of Lyol Tolstoy. The reminis- 
cences reveal a new side of the philoso- 
pher’s life; they show the thinker passion- 
ately interested in his family and the stern 
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propagandist gambling and making puns. 
The letters included in the book are full 
of the philosophy which was later developed 
in “Confessions.” 


Social Life in New England, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford. (Little, Brown. 
$2.50.) 

A well-illustrated account of such mat- 
ters as the “Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
“Tending Meeting,” “Keeping a Diary,” 
etc., in early New England. Drawn from 
many sources, much of the material is new 
and all interesting and skillfully used. 


The American Crisis Biographies. (Ja- 
cobs. $1.25 each.) 

The volumes, Raphael Semmes, by. Col- 
yer Meriwether; Daniel Webster, by Fred- 
eric Austin Ogg, Ph.D., with the twentieth 
now in preparation on the life of General 
Grant complete the biographical history 
of our great sectional struggle as contained 
in this series. 


The Memoirs of Crispi, collected and 
edited by Thomas Palamenghi-Crispi. 
(Doran. $8.50.) 

For seven critical years in the main- 
tenance of the Triple Alliance, Francesco 
Crispi was Prime Minister of Italy and 
leading figure in world diplomacy. The 
third volume of his memoirs, dealing with 
international relations during the last years 


of the nineteenth century, is both interest-. 


ing and important, giving, as it does, hith- 
erto unpublished documents and interviews 
of the men who prepared for war while 
talking peace. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE 











A Theory of Civilization, by Sholto O. 
G. Douglas. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 
Presents the eccentric theory that prog- 

ress can only occur where an irrational re- 
ligion, or “psychic illusion,” finds general 
acceptance, and that the resulting civiliza- 
tion then destroys the beliefs which alone 
made it possible. Thus ages of rationalism 
and decadence necessarily alternate with 
ages of barbarism and belief. What would 
be the effect of a religion which was not 
irrational the author neglects to state. 


Concerning Justice, by Lucilius A. Em- 
ery. (Yale University Press. $1.35.) 
This timely collection of Storrs lectures 

delivered at Yale by a former Chief Justice 

of the Supreme Court of Maine, is a severe 
analysis of the basic principles of progres- 
sivism in politics. 


Honest Business, by Amos Kidder 

Fiske. (Putnam. $1.25.) 

Social movements and present conditions 
have been analyzed and described many 
times from single viewpoints. The author 
applies to them the standards both of eco- 
nomics and ethics. 


The Dread of Responsibility, by Emile 

Faguet. (Putnam. $1.25.) 

A good-humored critique of modern 
French democracy by a member of the 
French Academy. M. Faguet believes that 
because the average judge is unwilling to 
shoulder the responsibility for his decisions, 
the average politician the responsibility for 
his policies, the average father the burden 
of a large family and the average citizen 
the risk of a speculative business; France 
is curst with a subservient judiciary, gov- 
erned by a routine bureaucracy, suffers from 
a declining birth-rate, and is overrun by 
place-seekers who prefer a “safe” job to 
anything else on earth. 


The Great Society, by Graham Wallas. 

(Macmillan, $2.) 

A masterly presentation of the modern 
individual in his relation with our complex 
and many-stranded society. Neither techni- 
eal or superficial but enriched with topical 
illustrations and enlivened with humor 


after the manner of such books as Profes- 
sor Ross’s Social Psychology. Of special 
interest at present is the author’s discus- 
sion of the ethical values claimed for war- 
fare by the militarists, in the chapter 
“Love and Hatred.” 





SCIENCE 











Chemistry, by Raphael Meldola. The 
Exploration of the Alps, by Arnold 
Lunn. (Holt. 50 cents.) 

The volumes of the Home University Li- 
brary differ as widely in style as in sub- 
ject, and Professor Meldola has by no 
means reached the high level of Soddy’s 
Matter and Energy, but such a triumph 
cannot often be expected in any series. 
Mr. Lunn traces the history of Alpine ad- 
venture from the time when mountains 
were considered horrible to the time when 
they were considered fascinating and gives 
abundant references to the literature. 


Chemistry in America, by Edgar Fahs 

Smith. (Appleton. $2.50.) 

It delights the heart of a literary editor 
to find a book like this which opens a new 
and unworked field. We have biographies in 
abundance of every author, politician or 
soldier who are worth mentioning and of 
many who are not, but who knows any- 
thing about great scientists? Yet they also 
are interesting as human beings and de- 
serve remembrance for what they did for 
the world. 


Natural Law in Science and Philosophy, 
by Emile Boutroux. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 


The French philosopher is known per- 
sonally in this country as visiting professor 
to our leading universities and the trans- 
lation of this work should extend his influ- 
ence. Like James and Bergson he stands 
for the revolt against the mechanistic theo- 
ries which were extended in the last century 
to cover life and the universe. 


Prehistoric Man and His Story, by E. 
F.. Scott Elliott. (Lippincott. $2.) 
The “Missing Link,” which in the days 

of our fathers was the chief argument 
against Darwinism, is missing no longer. 
This volume contains many of him, in all 
stages from the anthropoid ape to the mod- 
ern savage. An excellent work for the read- 
er who wants to become familiar with the 
recent discoveries in anthropology, as for 
instance the wonderful pictures found in 
cave dwellings of primitive man. 

















SIMEON STRUNSKY 
Author of “Belshazzar Court” 


The Mason-Bees, by Henri Fabre. 

(Dodd Mead. $1.50.) 

One does not know whether to class the 
entomological studies of “the Homer of the 
insects” as science or belles lettres or social 
psychology. But no matter how classed they 
are delightful reading, for this naturalist of 
the old school loved to watch his bees, 
ants and caterpillars in order to get ac- 
quainted with them individually and per- 
haps in that way he got to know more 
about them than the biologist of the new 
school who merely dissects them or sticks 
them on pins with a long Latin name. ~— 


Water Reptiles of the Past and Present, 
by Samuel W. Williston. (University 
of Chicago. $8.50.) 
Here is a chance to get information at 

first hand. Professor Williston has spent 
many years in digging out and putting to- 
gether the bones of the mosasaurs, the ple- 
siosaurs and the ichthyosaurs and he knows 
how to describe them and compare them 
with their diminutive descendants. A book 
for both specialist and general reader, well 
illustrated. 





RELIGION—PHILOSOPHY 











Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.50.) 

These lectures given on the Haskell 
foundation outline the relations existing 
between the ancient Hebrews and Baby- 
lonians and set forth by comparative study 
the superior worth of Hebrew ethical and 
religious ideals embodied in the folklore and 
other literature which is paralleled in 
Babylonia. The author is one of the great- 
est authorities on the subject and his vol 
ume is as judicious as it is scholarly. 


Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligions, by Crawford Howell Toy. 
(Ginn. $38.) 

Great learning and skill in presentation 
make Professor Toy’s volume an admirable 
handbook on a difficult subject. The ideas. 
customs and cults which underlie and per- 
meate alli religions are analyzed and illus- 
trated with prot effectiveness, and the de- 
velopment of the higher modes of religious 
manifestation outlined. It is a valuable 
and fundamental work for every student of 
religion. 


Jewish Life in Modern Times, by Israel 

Cohen. (Dodd Mead. $8 net.) 

A comprehensive, sympathetic considera- 
tion of the life and problems of the Jewish 
people in the many countries of its dis- 
persion. Especial attention.is given to the 
contributions of the Jews to modern prog- 
ress; but the book is valuable thruout. It 
is well written, and contains several excel- 
lent pictures and a map. 


The Working Faith of a Liberal Theo- 
logian, by T. Rhondda Williams. 
(Scribner’s.) 

This book is a dignified statement of the 
Christian fundamentals of religion, con- 
structive in spirit, vigorous in thought, and 
lucid in style. It is fittingly closed by a 
stirring chapter upon Christianity and so- 
cial ideals which calls for the realization 
of brotherhood in organized business, in- 
dustry and international relations as weil 
as in church and the prayer circle. 


William James and Henri Bergson, by 
Horace Meyer Kallen. (University of 
Chicago. $1.50.) 

An admirable presentation of the philos- 
ophy of two of the most influential think- 
ers of the age; sympathetic personalities 
and strikingly alike in their attitude to- 
ward scholasticism as yet, as Professor 
Kallen shows, widely divergent in method 
and implications. Curiously enough he finds 
Tergson more orthodox in the religious 
sense than James. 
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Henry Holt Wie land Company 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL: (A MEMOIR OF MY 
BROTHER) by John Howard Parnell is not only an intimate, 
sympathetic, authoritative biography ; it reflects one of the mest fascinating 
things in the world—the genius of the Irish people. $3.00 net. 


Simeon Strunsky writes strictly for people with a sense of humor. 
In BELSHAZZAR COURT: (OR, VILLAGE LIFE IN NEW 
YORK CITY) he discovers plenty of cheer in the simple, homely lives 
of the big-city villagers. $7.25 net. 


“Tf you make a resolution make a ceremony of it.” Buy William 
James’s HABIT, which tells how to build up good -habits while killing 
off bad ones. 50 cents net. 


THE CHANGING DRAMA by Archibald Henderson, 
author of “George Bernard Shaw” and “ European Dramatists,” discusses 
the changes in the drama itself rather than the work of individual dramatists. 
$7.50 net. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s MOTHERS AND CHIL- 
DREN, like her “A Montessori Mother,” is neither a treatise nor a hand- 
book. In the easy, half-humorous manner of a friend “ just talking,” Mrs. 
Fisher gives the -clues to the answer’ of ten thousand questions about the 
most important business in the world—the rearing of children. $7.25 net. 


Romain Rolland has become a world-figure. His fame rests upon 
his trilogy, SEAN-CHRISTOPHE, which Edmund Gosse pronounces 
“the noblest work of fiction of the twentieth century.” Each volume, 
$7.50 net. “Jean-Christophe” has been a particular sensation in musical 
circles. These will welcome M. Rolland’s MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY. 
Just ready, $1.25 net. 

A new book by Professor J. Arthur Thomson is at once a scien- 
tific and literary event; his THE WONDER OF LIFE will delight 
students of natural history as well as lovers of belles lettres. Profusely illus- 
trated. $3.50 net. 


NEW FICTION 


THE RAFT is a 
der book by Conings- 


the romance, not of yes- 


whimsical, fanciful, ten- 
by Dawson, rich in 
terday, but of to-day. In 
ics find it an advance 
“The Garden Without 
literary surprise of last 

$7.35 net. 


general, the leading crit- 
upon Mr. Dawson’s 
Walls,” which was the 


autumn, 





Why not a De Morgan novel? WHEN GHOST MEETS 
GHOST is, says The New York Sun, 2 Another book like ‘ Joseph Vance’ 
and ‘ Alice-for-short.’” $7.60 net. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SACRED IMAGE by Selma 
Lagerlof is a story of inspiring faith, in the manner of the author’s other 
famous “ Christ Legends.” 50 cents net. 

MARTHA AND CUPID is by Julie M. Lippmann, Every- 
body knows—or ought to know, anyhow—the big, kindly, eternally cheer- 


ful heroine of “ Martha By-The-Day ” and “ Making Over Martha.” ‘This 
new book tells her own love story. $7.00 net. 


Published at 34 West 33d Street, New York. 











THE BEST BOOK I HAVE 
READ THIS YEAR 











The best of recommendations is an 
expression of personal liking for a par- 
ticular book. Doctors are not always , 
willing to take their own medicine. 
Employers have been known to give a 
“character” to a servant who had been 
discharged because he had none. Let- 
ters of introduction have been given to 
people to get rid of them. And review- 
ers are sometimes suspected of recom- 
mending to others worthy books that 
they would not read themselves unless 
they were hired to do it. But a book 
that somebody had read for his own 
pleasure and found worth reading is 
likely to be the book that somebody 
else wants. 

It is with a view of helping the read- 
ers of The Independent in their choice 
of books that we have asked some 
friends of ours in whose taste we have 
confidence to say what is the best book 
they have read during the past year 
and they have kindly complied. Since 
no two of them have hit upon the same 
book the selection covers a wide field. 
We quote first from the professor of 
literature at Columbia University, who 
reluctantly turns aside from his own 
field of criticism to commend an his- 
torical work: 


It is quite impossible for me to pick out 
any book that I have read in the past 
year and to designate it as the best, because 
there is no method of comparing writings 
as diverse in their appeal as Mr. Brown- 
ell’s illuminating discussion of Criticism 
and Mr. Henry James’s significant Notes 
on Novelists. Yet if you insist that I make 
a selection and say a few words about some 
one of the books I have read with pleasure 
and with profit, my choice falls upon Pro- 
fessor William A. Dunning’s clear, candid, 
enlightening review of the relations of T'he 
British Empire and the United States dur- 
ing the century of peace following the 
Treaty of Ghent. This record of amity, 
again and again stretched to the breaking 
point and yet never broken, has an imme- 
diate significance for the two peoples that 
have English for their mother-tongue. This 
immediate significance Professor Dunning 
never disguises; and it is made sharper in 
the elucidating preface by President But- 
ler and in the enlightening introduction by 
Lord Bryce. BRANDER MATTHEWS 

Columbia University 


Another critic of international repu- 
tation, Mr. More, once literary editor of 
The Independent and later editor of 
The Nation, commends to us the spirit 


of New England altho he was born in 
St. Louis: 


To me the most important new book I 
have chanced to read in the past twelve- 
month is the Letters of Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. I give these two volumes such a rank 
not so much for the intrinsic charm of 
Norton as a correspondent, nor even for 
the faithful portrait they present of a 
very rare character, but for the quintes- 
sential spirit of New Englandism, if the 
ugly word may be pardoned, instilled into 
them. I think that we are a little inclined 
in these days to underestimate the unique 
beauty and lasting value of that spirit as 
a national possession. This is partly due to 
the broadening complexity of our moral and 
intellectual life, which wears the outer as- 
pect of cosmopolitanism and leads us to 
regard the intensely traditional and self- 
centred point of view of the older Boston 
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as provincial, and is due also to certain ob- 
vious caricatures to which New England- 
ism lends itself. This is not the place to 
attempt to define the inheritance which we 
are in danger of throwing away; but any 
one who will read Norton’s letters atten- 
tively will feel its force and understand its 
nature. Pau E. More 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Booker T. Washington, altho the rec- 
ognized leader of the colored people, 
does not confine his attention to his own 
race but is interested in the uplift of 
the South as a whole: 


The book which has interested me 
most during the last year has_ been 
Henry Sydney Harrison’s V. V.’s Eyes. 
I have been imprest by this book be- 
cause it represents the new and fast awak- 
ening of the South in reference to the 
application of education, culture and wealth 
in relieving and improving the social con- 
ditions in our southern communities. The 
writer being a southern man knows south- 
ern conditions and needs and he has by 
clear and incisive illustrations shown the 
South how to change conditions and at the 
same time indicated how public sentiment 
is growing in the direction of service. 

Booker T. WASHINGTON 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


The editor of the literary supplement 
of the New York Times, Mr. Kilmer, 
has a quick eye for good books. That 
he can write poetry Independent read- 
ers know, but this does not, as it 
sometimes does, prevent him from ap- 
preciating the poetry of others: 

In making my selection, I am applying 


ae 
only the test of intensity and duration of War” on an: Idiot ates! 
en‘oyment. I trust that you will not con- 
sider this too frivolous a critical standard. 
The work that I found most pleasure in 
reading is Bread and Circusses, a book of 








This grim figure, stony-faced and relentless, riding an idiot horse rough-shod over 
his victims, is Franz von Stuck’s terrific arraignment of war. It is the side of warfare 


: a with which ordinary histories are filled--the side with whic ve hav : satiz , 
poems by Helen Parry Eden, published by fee side with which we have bec — satiated 
the John Lane Company. In it are beauti- But we know only too little about the causes, the underlying facts, the existing conditions 
ful ideas beautifully exprest; poems that which for ages have brought about the slaughter of countless thoucand;. In the remark- 
are imaginative, sincere and deftly wrought. able work 


I aes my — st of vt I — pe . -— -* 

read it frequently, and never without de- f O ] S 

light. I om inane for many of the books The Librar y or rigina ources 

that appeared this year—for Oliver Onion’s 

Gray Youth and Alice Meynell’s Collected you get these oe tach adeatil bed-rock a a the authentic, first-hand information; the glimpse 

Essays and Holbrook Jackson’s The Eigh- behind the scenes, which i is infinitely more yaluable, more instructive, and more interest- 

teen Nineties and Several others. But the ing to thinking, reading people than the mere accounts of battles given in an ordinary 

book of Mrs. Eden’s poetry mod ap anna history. You get the inside facts which those books never even mention; you go back 
New York City OS AES to the sources of information themselves, to the writings of men who were contemporary 
Pt with the great events they described; to the first-hand accounts of the actual participants 
Professor Overstreet, of the College —eye-witnesses, thinkers, discoverers, inventors, etc., whose deeds and ideas wrought all 








of the City of New York, selects a vol- the world-wide ‘changes from the very earliest times dow to to-day. 
ume which has a similar aim to his own 
ochnaiiainins ts ancddl a hos FREE BOOK ee eee sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, deep 
p phy: written for our in- Tred leather; with many full-page illustrations, at a 

I select J. A. Hobson’s Work and teresting FREE book»of sample pages 
Wealth: a Human Valuation, because it and list of curious “original records.” GREAT BARGAIN 
strikes a note of fundamental reconstruc- Mail the coupon now, and this book Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we 
oe ge = . ong so! sciences of life. will be sent to you. will tell you how to get the Library on EASY 
Many of us have lon elieved that there ‘4 > “NTS : > 
was rnb caer with the classical YOU CANNOT GET these records in 1 rp auf frie bamine x ele ane men you FREE 
and with the current political economy, par- any other work. Up to a short time 4 DOOK 0! rare documents s owing curious inscrip- 
ticularly we who have been interested in 2go they were not available in _any tions of the Ancients. Remember there are only a 
the human side of economic organization. form. Some existed only as hiero- limited number of sets, so act quickly. Mail the 
We went about talking somewhat vaguely glyphics _on monuments, tablets and coupon NOW. You assume no obligation. No 
and bitterly of the “dismal science”; and rock cylinders, a0 curious cherasters eglegmen wil coll. ‘The ere is FREE. 
yet, for the most part, we did not know how on papyrus and parchment, and in 
to escape its dismal conclusions. Mr. Hob- more modern instances as half forgot- 
son, eminent economist that he is, comes ery pamphlets and obscure reports 
to our rescue. Economie science, he tells us witely a * "Tek 7 perapeos 
bluntly, has been and is still “‘unfitted for — ge : “tm brates “a 
the performance of any human interpreta- eee qa ee eee 


and prepare this material for The 


soles atry” becaus as -erne ie : 
tion of industry” because it has concerned Library of Original Sources. 


itself with the productive aspect of wealth 


. to the well-nigh entire exclusion of the Every account is in the exact lan- 

















consumptive aspect. It has thereby become guage (translated) of the original 

mechanical, external; it has made man manuscript, papyrus, clay tablet or in- 

subservient to marketable wealth. Mr. Hob- scribed cylinder. Everything is cov- 

son issues a challenge to the new economics. ered down to the events which hap- 

But what is more important, he himselt pened almost yesterday. You'll be f" ™ MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ™ = 
goes no small way in blazing the trail for proud to have this marvelous work on University Research, Dept. 23, Milwaukee, Wi Indio 
an economics that shall be in a true sense your bookshelves; proud to have your & rhe orc FREE t re shay : rae ae 

“a human valuation.” In the midst of our friends see it and admire its becuti- i scriptions of the An Seite. ied tall tae a eaee daar earnaem oben: J 
social and industrial discontent, a book ful appearance. As a reference work I assume no obligation, the book and all you send me is to be cs 
like this, the work of a master hand in eco- as well as a source of recreation it is M7: an4 ne stlesman is to call. 1 
nomics, which digs down to the bed-rock of positive'y unequal’ed—there is nothing Jf +" 

economic and social postulates, is full of else like it. go uae ) 


promise for sane and wide reaching recon- 
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acmillan’ s Lists of Holiday Gift Books 


Ill.” Handsome Books of Travel, Illustration and Description. 








THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON FROM WYOMING TO MEXICO 


By ELLSWORTH L. KOLB. Introduction by Owen Wister. The most interesting nar- 
rative of travel and adventure ever written of this great scenic wonder 


Richly Illustrated, $2.00 
CALIFORNIA 


By MARY AUSTIN. Illustrations in color by Sutton Palmer. A beautiful and charm- 
ing book, An incomparable guide in text and illustration to a lovely PS new 


Colored plates. $4.00 


PANAMA. THE CANAL, THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 
ARTHUR BULLARD (Albert Edwards). A timely, revised, enlarged and up-to-date 
edition of this standard work, Ulustrated. 


ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS OF THE WORLD 


By A. BARTON HEPBURN. A standard work of information on nmgtiont bighwave 
f trade, their commercial development and importance. 


JAPAN TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE., A clear and definite description of the oe and spirit of 


the Japanese, their ideals and future aims. 


SIGHT TO THE BLIND 


LUCY FURMAN. Introduction by Ipa M. Tarsetxt. Another vivid story of mountain 
i e in Kentucky by the entertaining author of “Mothering on Perilous.” 


IMustrated. $.75 


NEIGHBORS. Life Stories of the Other Half 
By JACOB A. RIIS. A companion volume to the author’s remarkable book, “How the 
Other Half Lives.” Iilustrated. $1.25 


WITH POOR IMMIGRANTS TO AMERICA 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Rotnantic, picturesque and interesting travel sketches among 
migrating work-seekers to America. Illustrated. $2.50 











On Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 





PUBLISHED THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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My Path Th h Life. By Lilli Lehm M M 1 and P. 
General ” Ronlelesmesee of the Vicuns Court. Collaborations with Wrens a. 
Literature sented with a wealth of anecdote. 8vo.. 520 pages. SO illustrations. $3.50. 


Between the Old World and the New. By Guglielmo Ferrero, author of 
**The Greatness and Decline of Rome,”’ etc. Romance, dialogue. travel, essays, 
sociological and philosophical. 8vo. $2.50. 

The Younger Generation. By Ellen Key, author of ‘The Century of the Child,” 
etc. Deserves thoughtful attention, particularly because of the opportunity it 
offers for intelligent guidance of the young. 12vo. 

Life and Times of Clespatee. By A. E. P. B. Weigall, Inspector-General of the 
Antiquities of E A fascinating portrayal of character and picture of the 

times. 8vo. Pally illustrated. Maps. 410 pages. $3.50. 


Fremont and °49. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, author of ° 


“Breaking the Wilder- 

History ness,” etc. The story of a remarkable career and its relation to the development 
of our western territory. 8vo. 547 pages. 49 illustrations. $4.50. 

and Winning of the Far West. By R. McN. McElroy, Ph.D., Prof. American 


istory, Princeton|University. 


Travel West,”” 1829-1867. 8vo. 
| The mi Amazon. By Algot Lange, author of “In the Amazon Jungle.” A 


A continuation of Roosevelt's “Winning of the 
illustrations and maps. $2.50. 


thrilling account of exploration and adventure in a country of which there is less 
known than any other today. 8vo. 110 illustrations. $2.50, 


Cathedrals. and Cloisters of Northern France. By E. 
Francis. Splendid tang. 





Rose and V. H. 

Fascinating and unusual pictures | harried Verdun, 

Isace-Lorraine, etc. 2vols. 225 illustrations, photogravure and others. Full gilt 
stamping and color. 

Old Court Life in Spain. By une M. Elliot. A plaputeegue record of the 
romantic early days of courtly Spain. wr ew? bound. 2 vols. 8 photo- 
gravure and 48 other illustrations. Box $5.00. 

Sun Lore of All Ages. By William Tyler Olcott, author of “Star Lore of All 

ges." A collection of Myths and Legends concerning the Sun and its worship. 
Bre. Handsoi and beautifully illustrated. $2.50, 


The Real “Truth About Germany.” By Douglas Sladen. A refutation of the 
War German Semi-offcial ““Truth About Germany,”’ with an appendix by A. Maurice 
Low. 12mo. 275 pages. $1.00. 

Who Is Responsible? Armageddon and After! By Cloudesley Brereton. A 
scholarly summary by one of the educational leaders of England. l6mo. Over 100 
pages. 

France Herself Again. By Ernest Dimnet. The demoralized France of 1870 com- 
pared to the United France of today. “re $2.50. 
The Great Illusion. B Nowpge Angell. A study of the relation of military power to 
national advantage. Cosum 8yvo. 4th edition. Over 400 400 pages, $1.00. 
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struction. Hence, too, its value as a con- 
tribution to the philosophy of economics. 
H. A. OVERSTREET 

College of the City of New York 

Professor Loeb is living proof that 
the vision of a specialist need not be 
limited to the field of his microscope. 
His brilliant experimental researches on 
the generation of life have led him to 
radical views in philosophy and sociol- 
ogy and he finds a congenial spirit in 
the great French mathematician. We 
are glad to be able to inform Dr. Loeb 
that we have a translation of part of 
Poincaré’s Last Thoughts, which we 
hope to publish shortly. 

I should like to call attention to two 
books which are prominent in regard to 
their contents and intelligible to a large 
number of readers. The one is the book by 
the late Henri Poincaré, Derniéres Pensées, 
a collection of essays; and the second book 
is Les Atomes, by Perrin. I do not know 
whether there are English translations of 
these books. JACQUES LOEB 

Rockefeller Institute 

From Professor Carver, economist of 
Harvard and director of the rural or- 
ganization service of Washington, we 
have the recommendation of a work 


‘which treats, in a more systematic way, 


of the same subject that occupied Poin- 
caré’s last thoughts: 


I think that the best book that I have 
read this year is Westermarck’s Origin and 
Development of Moral Ideas. It seems to 
me exceedingly valuable because it is a 
final and complete refutation of the intu- 
itionist theory of morals. That work was 
necessary, because until the ground «was 
cleared of such rubbish, it was not possible 
to develop a rational system of morals. This 
work is, however, only a study of moral 
variations. It clears the way for a fuller 
study which must include a study of moral 
selections as well as moral variations. 

There is probably no such thing as moral 
progress except thru moral variation and 
selection. The anthropologist can show us 
a great variety of moral ideals and prac- 
tises. We need to be shown what varia- 
tions are favorable and tend to strengthen 
and fit for survival the groups which prac- 
tise them. This, Westermarck fails to do. 
We now need a study of moral selection, 
that is, a study of the effect of different 
moral ideals and standards upon the 
strength, prosperity and fitness for sur- 
vival of nations. This must be the work of 
an economist. This, together with such a 
study of moral variations as Westermarck 
has made, will give us a complete theory of 
morals. = CARVER 

Harvard University 


The pastor of the Manhattan Congre- 
gational Church, Dr. Stimson, finds bi- 
ography his most profitable reading: 


I am especially fond of biographies and 
I find they stimulate me greatly. The most 
profitable one in connection with recent 
events was The Memoirs of Francisco 
Crispi, the Italian statesman. It is of es- 

cial value in taking up and supplement- 
ing Thayer's Life of Cavour, published sev- 
Cook’s Life of Florence 
Nightingale I also found deeply interesting 
and very enlightening about the leading 
Englishmen of the Victorian period as well 
as inspiring in the. line of personal devo- 
tion to the public weal and illustrative of 
the power of an individual and that a 
woman. I would add to these as of especial 
value to me as a minister the beautiful Life 
of Francis Paget, Bishop of Ozford, by 
Paget and Crum, Macmillan. He was one 
of the rarest spirits of our time and wise 
beyond most men, as a beautiful soul highly 
educated and taught of God. 

Henry A. Stimson 


New York City 


The director of the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the editor of its 
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popular magazine, Mr. Grosvenor, is 
the only one to mention a “war book.” 
By strange luck or remarkable fore- 
sight, Professor Usher’s volume was 
barely off the press when the Kaiser 
gave a striking demonstration of his 
interpretation of the spirit of Pan- 
Germanism: 


Pan-Germanism, by Professor Roland G. 
Usher, impresses me as perhaps the most 
important book that I have read recently. 
I have often wished that historical books 
were more popular, for nothing is really 
more worthy of study than the past. His- 
tory is continually repeating itself in the 
name of different peoples or civilizations. 
The birth, growth and disappearance of 
great civilizations, followed by the rise of 
others, has been recurring for thousands of 
years. The general public ought to read his- 
tory more if men and women would under- 
stand the present. But few read historical 
books because they are usually too prosy 
and are crowded with unnecessary details. 

Professor Usher’s book is admirable. It 
is graphically written, very suggestive, and 
the reader leaves it with a desire to read 
further. If other writers would follow 
Usher’s example we should find history 
much more popular than it has been. But 
the principal reason why I like Usher’s 
book is that he realizes the importance of 
geographic conditions and of economic 
forces, such as the struggle for commerce, 
the blessing of inventions, etc., in the life 
of a nation. Usually historical writers are 
content to give the sequence of political 
events without explaining the causes which 
underlie the events. Geography has played 
a most important part in hastening or re- 
tarding the growth of every country of Eu- 
rope. Usher has realized this and produced 
a book which is a real contribution to 
thought. GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 

Washington, D. C. 


The naturalist-hunter of the Rockies 
and of Africa and the explorer of the 
unknown Amazon receives the ballot of 
Mr. Hornaday, who has himself the rare 
faculty of writing readable zoology: 


Beyond question, the best book that I 
have read for a year is Roosevelt and Hel- 
ler’s monumental work entitled Life His- 
tories of African Game Animals. Among 
the books of its class it stands forth as a 
masterpiece and it looms up like old Cheops 
above the Libyan sands. As an exposition 
of the finest wild-animal life of the most 
populous big-game continent it is a work 
worthy of its subject. 

It tells the reader what he wants to 
know, and it pictures and maps out for him 
the things that he wishts to see. Only the 
man who has tried to map the geographic 
range of a species can understand or ap- 
preciate the hard labor that has been in- 
volved in the preparation of the eleven 
maps that show the distribution of about 
two score of species of the finest big game 
of Africa. Few authors are willing to enter 
upon such laborious tasks as this. The 
illustrations have been chosen with excel- 
lent judgment; and from every point of 
view the two volumes make the most note- 
worthy and valuable book that I have seen 
during the past twelve months. 

: W. T. HornNADAY 

New York City 


Naturally the director of the Pan- 
American Union, Mr. Barrett, calls our 
attention to the volume that will best 
assist us in gaining an understanding 
of the countries south of us: 


While it is difficult for me to specify 
“the best book that I have read for a year,” 
I would lay particular stress upon the 
work of the Honorable James Bryce, en- 
titled South America—Observations and 
Impressions. Inasmuch as the world today 
is awakening to the fact that there is a 
mighty development ahead of the Latin- 
American countries, it is most fortunate 
that so distinguished an author as Mr. 
Bryce should have made a journey around 








J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
MAILED ON REQUEST 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR 
ROSE GROWING 

By GEORGE C. THOMAS. Jr. 

96 perfect reproductions in full-color of all varieties 
of roses. Octavo. Cloth. Ina bow. $4.00 net. Post- 
age extra. 

The rose-lover and the rose-grower should be keenly 
interested in this beautiful and comprehensive book on 
roses. The exquisite illustrations and general attract- 
iveness of the volume make it a practical gift-book for 
any one engaged in flower-culture. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ABBOT McCLURE 
250 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. Ina box. 5.00 
net. Postage extra. 

A practical book for those who wish to know and 
buy period furniture, It contains all that is necessary 
to know about the subject. By means of an illustrated 
chronological key (something entirely new) one is 
enabled to identify the period to which any piece of 
furniture belongs. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, Illus. by JOSEPH PENNELL 
(Regular Edition). 105 illustrations from lithographs. 

Quarto. Ina bor. $7.50 net. (Autographed Edi- 

tion). Signed by both author and artist, with ten 

additional lithographs. Special buckram binding in 

a bor. $18.00 net. Carriage charges extra. . (This 

edition limited to advance subscribers.) 

An intimate personal record in text and in picture 
of the lives of the famous author and artist in the city 
whose recent story will be to many an absolute sur- 
prise. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations, made especially for 
this volume, are the greatest he has yet accomplished. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
By CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, LL.D. 
Former Minister of the United States to Austria- 

Hungary. Ambassador to Russia and to Gérmany. 

1.50 net. Postage extra. 

Ussays upon vital subjects by one of our greatest 
figures in the diplomatic world will demand instant 
attention. Mr. Tower knows whereof he speaks when 
he treats such subjects as “The European Attitude 
Towards the Monroe Doctrine,” ete. The book will be 
widely read for its important revelations in the light 
of the present disturbed conditions, 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF FICTION 
By WILLIAM S. WALSH 
Half morocco. $3.00 net. Postage ewtra. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled the famous characters and 
famous names in modern novels, romances, poems, and 
dramas. These are classified, analyzed, and criticised 
and supplemented with citations from the best author- 
ities. A valuable, interesting reference book. 


COLONIAL MANSIONS OF MARYLAND 


AND DELAWARE 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 

Limited edition, printed from type, which has been dis- 
tributed. With 65 illustrations. Octavo. In a boa. 
$5.00 net. Postage extra. 

Uniform in style and price with others in the Limited 
Edition Series—“Colonial Homes of Philadelphia,” 
“Manors of Virginia,” etc., all of which are now out 
of print and at a premium. 


THE TRUE ULYSSES S. GRANT 

By GENERAL CHARLES KING 

24 illustrations. Octavo. Buckram. $2.00 net. Half 
levant. $5.00 net. Postage extra. 

This new volume in the True Biography and History 
Series is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal 
with Grant. Not only Grant the general, but Grant 
the man, and Grant the president, are treated with 
the same regard for truth that characterizes all the 
volumes inthe series. 











A. Wide Variety of New Books 











“Our Philadelphia” 


TWO CHARMING CHRIST- 
‘MAN BOOKS 


BETTY’S VIRGINIA 
CHRISTMAS 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Four illustrations in color by 
Henry J. Soulen. Page Dec- 
orations. 12mo. Cloth, 
decorated in green and gold, 
$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


A Southern story that car- 
ries the true spirit of Christ- 
mas to the hearts of young 
and old. To the tune of Dixie 
fiddles there is a rout of fes- 
tive dances, early morning fox- 
hunts, and spirited feasts of 
turkey, egg-nog and the other 
delicious dishes for which Vir- 
ginia cooks and Virginia farms 
are rightly famous. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL 
GARDEN 


By AGNES and EGERTON CAS- 
TLE 


From 


IlWustrated in color by Charles 
Robinson. Head and tail 
pieces and decorative lining 
papers. Octavo. Cloth. $1.75 
net. Postage extra. 


This book is a sheer delight, 
filled with the whims and fan- 
cies of garden-lovers. The 
authors have caught the note 
of family life in a picturesque . 
old English dwelling, where 
grown-ups and children live 
largely out of doors, and 
where birds and animals and 
bees and flowers become of a 
most human comradeship. If 
one cannot own such a senti- 
mental garden the next best 
thing is to know all about one. 


THE AMERICAN BEA- 
VER 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


Illustrated with photographs. 
$2.50 net. Postage extra. 


Few people possibly realize 
that the American Beaver is 
one of our most interesting na- 
tive animals. Mr. Dugmore 
tells everything worth knowing 
about them, and this new 
work will delight the stay-at- 
home as well as the out-of- 
doors man. 
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“REVELL BOOKS COME TO US 





AS FRESH AS THE FORESTS 


AND OF ABSORBING INTEREST ”—Baltimore Sun 





Author of “‘Everybody’s 





Lonesome,’’ etc. 


Everybody’s 
Birthright 


A Vision of Jeanne d’Arc 
Clara E. Laughlin 


“A tender, heart-reaching 
and _heart- finding story. It 
should add another to Miss 
Laughlin’s series of classics 
for girls.’—Norma_ Bright 
Carson, 

Illustrated, net 75c. 


A Romance of Far Formoso 


The Call of 
the East 


Thurlow Fraser 


Here is a jewel in ro- 
mance—set amid the blos- 
som-laden islands of the 
Eastern seas. love story 
as old as Eden, yet fresh as 
the dews of the morning. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 
Author of “Oh! Christino!’’ 


etc. 
— 


The Misadventures 
of Joseph 


J. J. Bell 


Another “Bell” book alive 
with the fun and merriment 








that has made “Wee Mac- 
gregor” almost a household 
word, 

Illustrated, net $1.00 


Author of “The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild.’’ 


The Gaunt 
Gray Wolf 


Dillon Wallace 


“Ungava Bob” 
a welcome reappearance, 
and through a_ series of 
thrilling adventures both he 
and his companion, Shad 
Trowbridge, danger 
and hardship, 


Illustrated, net $1.25 








here makes 


face 





Author of “‘The ,Master of the 
Oaks,’’ etc. 


Dr. Llewellyn 


and His Friends 
Caroline Abbott Stanley 


“Filled with the human ele- 
ment, and is replete with chron- 
icles of a character that appeals 
to the imagination and emotions. 
Humor and pathos of a rare or- 
ps adh et a Baptist. 

Illustrated, net $1.25 





The Story of My Life in 
America 


From Alien to Citizen 
Edward A. Steiner 


In this interesting autobiog- 
raphy we see Professor Steiner 
pressing ever forward and up- 
ward to a position of interna- 
tional opportunity and influence. 

Illustrated, net $1.50 


“The Red God’s Call’’ 


Days in the Open 


“A heautifully illustrated fish- 
erman’s contribution to winter 
literature, It is lazy and restful 
and pleasant. to the eyes—a 
charming Christmas book for the 
irredeemable lover of sport.”— 
Christian Advocate. 

Hlustrated, net $1.50 





Author of “Masel Schuyler,’’ 


TheMan of the Desert 


Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 


“The breath of sweetness artd 
freedom which comes from the 


story of love and the desert 
makes the reading well worth 
while.”—Kansas City Star. 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


The Little Angel 
of Canyon Creek 


Cyrus Townsend Brady 
“Captivating story of the old 
days of the Western Colorado 
mining camp days. A tale brim- 
full of the vim and color inci- 
dent to days and ple aces where 
life was cheap and virtue rare.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 





Crockett’s Last Novel 


Silver Sand 


S. R. Crockett 


“Crockett at his best. He 
gives us an even finer dis- 
play of his powers than 
when he first captured his 





admirers.” — Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, 
Illustrated, net $1.25 
Author of 


“‘Doctor Luke,’’ etc. 


The Bird- 
Store Man 


An Old-Fashioned Story 
Norman Duncan 


“Easily read at a sitting, 
but it is worthy to become 
a classic. The vital ele- 
ment, the living, perfumed 
flower is Mr. Duncan’s art.” 
—Courier Journal. 

Illustrated, net 75c. 


A Romance of the French 
end Indian War 


White Dawn 


Theodoro Peck 
Author of “‘The Sword of 
Dundee’’ 


“A spirited story of the 
siege of Ticonderoga, in 
which the oe figures 
are a Scotch gir! an Eng- 
lish prisoner and a young 
Indian chief. The story is 
told with much dramatic 
power.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


Author of “‘Samantha’’ etc. 


Josiah Allen 
ontheWoman 
Question 


Marietta Holley 


All Josiah Allen’s_ opin- 
ions are wittily, pithily ex- 
pressed, causing the whole 
00k to fairly bubble with 
homely, fun-provoking wis- 
om. 














Illustrated, net $1.00 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue - 


- Publishers 


CHICAGO, 125 N. Wabash Avenue 





























OLD BOOKS WANTED 





We pay cash for small or large col- 


lections of old books. 
wanted Histories 
Counties, 


lating to the Indians, 


of Towns 
any family genealogies, 
Travels in the Western States and 
Territories—books and pamphlets re- 
Canada, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Oregon, etc., etc. 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


Rates and full information sent upon application 
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and 





THE CADMUS BOOKSHOP 


150 West 34th Street :: 


Catalogs on request | 





New York 


and History. 














TRAVEL BOOKS 





We have the most interesting and comprehensive list of 
travel and guide books in the world, 
Write for catalog. 


THE TRAVEL LIBRARY, Washington, D. C. 


Also books on Art 














South America and written a book of this 
character. Altho there are some other 
works which possibly present a more ex- 
tended and careful study of the political, 
economic and social conditions of South 
America, few have been written in recent 
years which have attracted more attention 
and which give more information upon such 
an important topic. Mr. Bryce’s vast know]- 
edge of world politics and his high position 
in the political and diplomatic life of the 
present time lend particular value to any- 
thing which he writes, and it is evidence of 
the rapidly growing importance of the 
South American republics that he should 
have undertaken this trip and made an in- 
structive and interesting record thereof. 
There may be exceptions on the part of 
I.atin-Americans themselves, and of Euro- 
pean and North American students of 
Latin-America, to some of Mr. Bryce’s con- 
clusions, but it can be stated that it is on 
the whole one of the most useful works of 
its kind which has ever been prepared re- 
garding South America. 


Washington, D. C. 


From Max Eastman, poet, teacher 
and critic, editor of The Masses, we 
should expect an original selection and 
we get it: 

Perhaps I ought to preface my opinion 


by saying that I read almost no books at 
all, except text-books and books of poetry. 


JounN BARRETT 


| And so a great work of literature may 





likely have past me by. But the book that 
came to my mind when I received your 
letter was Hart's Psychology of Insanity 
in the Cambridge Science Series. It is a 
very small book, and perhaps an odd book 
to consider so important. It is important, 
because it contains in brief and clear and 
popular form the best of the fruit of that 
new theory of the mind developed by Sig- 
mund Freud and his followers. Perhaps it 
might be called “The Psychology of In- 
sanity and of Those Who Consider Them- 
selves Sane.” 

May I add, too, that the most inspiring 
books of life I have read for much longer 
than a year, is Marie Sukloff’s Life Story 
of a Siberian Ezile, just published by the 
Century Company. For those who are fat- 
uously congratulating themselves that 
“Russia is not so bad after all.” merely be- 
cause Russia is on their side of a dog-fight, 
this book will be instructive. And for those 
who are sorrowful that so much heroism 
is being thrown away in Europe for no 
great end, it will be a profound joy and 
solace to read this story of hervic devotion 
to the highest hopes of m»n. 

New York City Max EASTMAN 


The author of The Stolen Story and 
other stories almost as good, gives 
credit to the book which changed him 
from a passive believer in woman suf- 
frage to an advocate of it: 


Until this cataclysmic war arrived and 
upset all relative values as a tornado up- 
sets cities, the book to make the deepest 
impression upon me during the past twelve 
months, as I recall it now, was A General 
Survey of the Woman Movement by Rosa 
Meyreder, tho by this time it has sunk so 
far into the background of my Cogitations 
that I am not sure even of the title or the 
spelling of the author’s name. It seemed ‘to 
me when I read it a most important work. 
scholarly, comprehensive and refreshingly 
detached in its calm, philosophic “survey” 
of the movement, the only really big book 
on the sub‘ect yet written, by man or 
woman. Tho a suffragist of long standing 
and an amiable believer in the movement. 
I was made to realize for the first time its 
stupendous significance, not merely to 
women, but to men and to civilization. 

Then suddenly the war broke and now 
it does not seem to matter very much. Such 
problems are for times of peace, and it 
seems impertinent to read or write or think 
about them now. Bernhardi and Cramb are 
on my table. I have sampled each, but have 
finished neither. It takes all the time I can 
spare and more to read the war articles. 

JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 

New York City 
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PEBBLES 


Alas! how soon do Przemysl’s glories 
fade before the rising star of Schtschuts- 
chyn!—New York World. 


It may be time for the Balkan States to 
appoint a commission to investigate alleged 
outrages in Europe.—NSpringfield Republi- 
can. 


The movements of war correspondents in 
the field make mighty interesting reading, 
if you are interested in the movements of 
war correspondents in the field.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


According to headline strategy, an enemy 
is first crushed, then he is completely sur- 
rounded, then his line of retreat is cut off, 
then his advance is definitely checked.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Don’t make fun of Russian names until 
you are sure of Arkansas and Illinois.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


Reports indicate General Demand is out- 
flanking General Supply—wWall Street 
Journal. 


First Father—What? Your son is an 
undertaker? Why, I thought you said he 
was a doctor. 


Second Paternal Relative—No; I said 
that he followed the medical profession.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


The Editor’s Daughter—No, Mr. Per- 
kins, I can never be yours—but the rejec- 
tion of a man does not necessarily imply 
that he is lacking in merit. Any one of a 
number of reasons may render you unsuited 

_ to my present uses.—Life. 


“Spell your name!” said the clerk 
sharply. 

The witness began: “O, double = & 
double U, E, double L, double——” 
“Wait!” ordered the clerk; 

again !” 
The witness repeated: “O, double T, I, 
double U, EE, double L, double U, double 





“begin 





“Your Honor!” roared the clerk, “I beg 
that this man be committed for contempt 
of court!” 

“What is your name?’ asked the judge. 

“My name, your Honor is Ottiwell Wood, 
and I spell it O, double T, I, double U, E, 
double L, double U, double O, D.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


VIERECKLESSNESS ; OR POETRY ON THE 
DISSECTING TABLE 


Attention, class! We will now read and 
discuss George Sylvester Viereck’s poem, 
“Huerta.” 

A man of destiny. A sword. 

No old maids’ morals dulled his aim. 
He nailed the cheat upon the board, 

Then, stolid Indian, quit the game. 
Nursed in men’s blood by iron years, 

Tho red his hands, tho short his span. 
We raise our glass in silence: Here's 

No text-book pedant, but a man. 

—The International. 


First, define the sentimental phrase, “a 
man of destiny.” Then, explain how a four- 
flusher like Victoriano got into that class. 
Take the passage: “A sword. No old maids’ 
morals dulled his aim.” What is an aim? 
How could it be dulled, even by old maids’ 
morals? Incidentally, does | one “aim” a 
sword? Now the passage: “He nailed the 
cheat upon the board.” What happened-— 
did he nail the cheater, or the cheating 

‘ecards, or the act of cheating in the ab- 
. stract? Why? “Then, stolid Indian, quit 
the game.” Does it take a stolid Indian to 
quit a game? How does a stolid Indian dif- 
fer from any other kind of quitter? Parse: 
“Nursed in men’s blood by iron years, tho 
red his hands, tho short his span.” Explain 
the meaning of the two “thos.” What kind 
of nurse does an iron year make? “We raise 
our glass in silence.”” Where is the silence? 
“Here’s.” Does the poet mean “here’s to,” 
or “here is”? Illustrate the meaning of 
“text-book pedant” by contrast—as “danc- 
ing-pump pedant.” Note the originality of 
the final phrase—its stark simplicity, its 
quotidian grandeur: “but a man”! 

That will do for today. Pass out without 

crowding. Thanks!—New York Tribune. 




















Appleton’s Newest Publications 
A Superb Holiday Gift Book 


Washington 


The Man of Action 


Text by Frederick Trevor Hill 
Pictures in Color by Job (J. O. De Breville) 


A splendid holiday biography of 
George Washington, the Father 
of Our Country, by the well 
known American historian, superbly illustrated by the famous French 
artist, Comte Onfroy de Breville, known to art lovers the world 
over as JOB. There are forty-eight full page pictures (including sev- 
eral double-page pictures), printed in the French style without mar- 
gins, and reproduced in five colors. Altogether the volume is the 
most attractive and probably the most interesting and authoritative 
pictorial life of Washington which has been made. 
Handsomely bound in green and gold. Quarto. Boxed. $5.00 net 





Two Exquisite Christmas Stories 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Two delightful Christmas stories written by 
America’s most popular story-teller, and illus- 
trated with delicate full-page drawings by Henry 
Hutt. Each is daintily bound in green silk cloth 
and encased in a handsome holiday gift box. 
$2.00 net for the set. These stories have been 
specially written for this purpose. Neither has 
previously appeared in print in any form. 


Anne’s Bridge 


The story of a young girl who has been unjustly 
imprisoned. After her release she goes to begin her life 
over again amid the wholesome joyous atmosphere of the 
great north woods. Here she finds happiness at Christ- 
mas Eve. 






Between Friends 


The romance of a great sculptor who permits himself to judge the world 
through “green glasses” because a friend has wronged him. He plans a hateful 
revenge, but the joy of the Christmas season seems to pervade the whole 
world just as he is about to strike. He finds himself swayed by its influence, 
and goes out into the world to forgive and to be forgiven. 


Sold only as a set. Boxed. $2.00 net 











New Fiction General 
ANNE FEVERSHAM INSURGENT MEXICO 
By J. C, Snaith By John Reed 


This is the true story of the Mexico 
of today by the well-known war cor- 
respondent. $1.50 net. 


AMERICANS AND THE BRITONS 
By Frederic C, DeSumichrast 


Discussing the differences between 
the American and the British social 
order, Education, Foreign Relations, 


A dainty romance of the Elizabethan 
period by the author of “Araminta.”’ 
$1.35 net. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
By E. Temple Thurston 


A strong story of a woman’s influ- 


ence in the life of an artist. $1.35 etc. $1.75 net. 
cil ALBANIA 
SELINA By Wadham Peacock 
By George Madden Martin An informing volume on a _ little 


known country that is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most important in 
the European situation. $2.50 net. 


FORTY YEARS OF IT 
By Brand Whitlock 


The autobiography of the present 
Minister to Belgium; the center of 
the greatest war tragedies the world 
has ever known. $1.50 net. 


The story of a brave little girl in 
the business world, by the author of 
“Emmy Lou.” Illustrated. $1.30 net. 
KENT KNOWLES ‘‘QUAHAUG”’ 

By Joseph C, Lincoln 


The love story of a very quiet young 
man. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 
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BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


The Development of Modern Europe 
By James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard 





Volume I. The ee Century: The French a = ant Napoleonic 
Period > - $1.50 
Volume II. Europe since the Congress of Vienna . ° . ‘ 1.60 


One of the best-known and most satisfactory eentonenis of modern Euro- 
pean history available for American readers. It traces the development and 
growth of the states of modern Europe in a narrative in which accuracy, inter- 
est, and a just and discriminating sense of historical values are notable features. 
Perusal of these volumes prepares the reader for active appreciation of the 
causes and results—whatever the latter may be—of the present conflict in Europe. 


Readings in Modern European History 
By ee Marvey Robinson and Charles A. — 
Volume I ; $1.40 Volume II . $1.50 

A eitaes of coiteeati from sources to illustrate the leimeinien political, 
social, and economic phases of European history of the last two hundred years. 
The utterances of Bismarck, Garibaldi, Gladstone, Chamberlain, Karl Marx, 
Voltaire, and Mill are representative of the contents, while quotations from 
state papers and speeches and from newspapers are abundant. The volumes 
correspond in organization to the authors’ “Development of Modern Europe,” 
and with it furnish a detailed and colorful picture of European history as it 
appeared to those who had a hand in the making. 


Outlines of European History ; , Part Il, $1.50 
By James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard 


A condensation for briefer reading of the authors’ two-volume “Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe.” This book contains in its final chapter the most 
complete and illuminating account of European developments since 1900 to be 
found in any single-volume history of the period. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Europe—Geographical and Industrial Studies 
By Nellie B. Allen 


A fascinating account of the everyday life of the various European peoples. 
The book will prove of especial interest to the child at the present time because 
it pictures for him the customs and manner of living not only of the larger 
nations now engaged in war but of the lesser known countries like Belgium 
and Servia. The book is profusely illustrated from photographs. 


The Friendship of Nations . : ‘ : 60 cents 

By Lucile Gulliver 
What the great European struggle must mean to the whole world the child 

who reads this little book will realize. In it the author has treated history as 

the record of the progress of peace, and her story is full of interest, color, and 

individuality. 

Heroes of Everyday Life . , ; 
By Fanny E. Coe 


The virtues of everyday heroism dramatically emphasized by true stories 
of the bravery of firemen, engineers, divers, miners, and telegraph operators. 
The stories are told by such writers as F. Hopkinson Smith and Jacob A. Riis, 
and show that the heroisms of peace can be of even finer fibre than the heroisms 


of war. 
GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


80 cents 


. 40 cents 


BOSTON 

















“*The Standard Bible for the English Speaking World ”” 
ae by the 


THE AMERICAN °+“i:ic: 
STANDARD BIBLE 


The most correct translation by the largest body of 

the most eminent Christian scholars, from the oldest 

manuscripts, making it the best version of the Scrip- 

tures ever produced. 

1,200 COPIES WERE RECENTLY PLACED IN ONE CHURCH IN CHICAGO 

Over 200 styles. Prices from 35 Centsup, For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Booklet, 
“ The Wonderful Story of how the Bible came down through the Ages” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS "OVi320'fan' 


Over Sixty Years 
381U Fourth Avenue (Oorner 27th Street) - ~ NEW YORK 














THE LEAGUE OF 
PEACE 


FURTHER COMMENT ON THE 
PROPOSAL OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 











In the issue of The Independent of 
September 28, Mr. Hamilton. Holt con- 
tributed an article entitled “The Way 
to Disarm: A Practical Proposal,” in 
which it was suggested that when the 
Great War is over those nations who 
are ready to disarm should form a 
League of Peace and reduce their ar- 
maments on a pro rata scale until the 
combined force of the League slightly 
exceeds the force of the most heavily 
armed nation outside the League. This 
proposal has excited widespread in- 
terest both here and abroad. The main 
idea has already been endorsed in our 
columns by Andrew Carnegie, Profes- 
sor John Bassett Moore, Richard Olney, 
Theodore Marburg and David Starr 
Jordan. This week we print further 
comment on the proposal from a few 
of our friends who have written us and 
a few of our contemporaries.—THE Ep- 
ITOR. 


JAMES GROVER McDONALD 

Assistant Professor of European His- 

tory, Indiana University 

May I express to you my complete 
agreement with your argument in your 
recent article, “The Way to Disarm’? 
The world should be made to see that 
the four steps in the evolution of pri- 
vate law, which have been so well point- 
ed out by Professor Lawrence, have in 
a rudimentary manner been exactly 
paralleled in the development of inter- 
national law. With this parallel in mind, 
public opinion will understand that in- 
ternational peace is not a hopeless ideal, 
but rather the natural result of a long 
development. With this understanding 
as a basis, pacifists should, following 
your lead, boldly advocate the creation 
of governmental machinery which will 
make possible the enforcement of peace 
among nations. Too much has been said 
and written about the horrors of war, 
too little has been done toward the 
working out of definite and tangible in- 
ternational institutions. Your sugges- 
tion for a League of Peace is an ad- 
mirable example of the kind of construc- 
tive and positive suggestion which is so 
badly needed. 


JOHN BARRETT 
Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. 
Your discussion is so interesting and 
contains so much that is worthy of care- 
ful thought that I hope it will meet with 
general attention and possibly result in 
something good being achieved. 


PARK BENJAMIN 
Author of “The History of the U. S. 
Naval Academy,” New York City 
Mr. Holt’s thesis seems to be that the 
time has gone by when any individual 
member of the family of nations should 
wield a military power equal to the ag- 
gregate military powers of at least any 
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two other members, and that such pre- 
ponderating power should hereafter be 
lodged in all the members unitedly or 
in a collection of as many of them as 
can be got to unite. In other words—to 
use current Wall Street slang—he 
wants to “syndicate the proposition.” 
This is certainly constructive and 
should be the approved plan until some- 
body can suggest something better. 
From a military viewpoint, the syndi- 
cate scheme would be the most econom- 
ical of all, since it would save the mul- 
tiplication of enormously expensive ex- 
periments, repeated ever and over 
again by individual nations, and concen- 
trate all into a series of crucial tests 
worked out to the end. Things like the 
present battleship, which are not true 
evolutionary products and which con- 
tinue only by a sort of inertia, would 
very speedily be improved out of exist- 
ence; and it would not be necessary, as 
now, to wait for a war to find out what 
is an effective weapon and what is not. 


CASPAR C. GOODRICH 

Rear Admiral United States Navy, 

Retired, Pomfret, Connecticut 

Some years ago, in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, I advocated an In- 
ternational Police, since back of all 
court judgments must be the strong arm 
of the state, something now lacking at 
The Hague. Your League of Peace of- 
fers a possible solution of the problem 
of how to raise and maintain such an 
International Police. I think you will 
find, in this case, that “Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui coite.” Let three, say, 
of the greater powers become charter 
members and other powers, great and 
small, will hasten to join. Can you se- 
cure those three? There is the crux of 
the matter. I hope you can, for if you 
do, the trick will be turned. 


GEORGE PLIMPTON 

President of Ginn & Company 

New York City 

The League of Peace seems to me an 
excellent suggestion. We must follow 
the trend of evolution. The fact that 
peace has been secured within individ- 
ual countries warrants the belief that 
the next step will be peace between 
these countries, and the methods that 
have brought this internal peace must 
be adopted to obtain international 
peace. I do not think you exaggerate the 
importance of the part which the Unit- 
ed States will play in the final solution 
of the problem. Our efforts will surely 
be disinterested. 


WILLIAM I. HULL 
Author of “The Two Hague Confer- 
ences,” Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Holt’s article renders two signal 
services to the discussion of the great 
problem of international peace. First— 
it emphasizes the fact of fundamental 
importance that it is primarily a politi- 
cal problem, namely, the organization 
of a world federation and the substitu- 
tion of law for force. ‘Second—it em- 
phasizes the competitive increase of 
armaments as one of the prime causes 
of the present war, and proposes a con- 


crete method of reducing national ar-. 


maments to a minimum. 
As to the practical carrying out of 
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the plan suggested by him, I would urge 
that the League shall be agreed upon 
by all of the nations of the third Hague 
Conference and shall go into effect when 
ratified by three-fourths of the govern- 
ments represented at that conference. 
This amendment would be in line with 
the precedent set in the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, and would 
have the great advantage of being based 
upon the twentieth century principle of 
a world-wide agreement and not upon 
the principle of partial alliances which 
has caused so much trouble in the past 
and which is the other prime cause (to- 
gether with the competitive increase in 
armaments) of the present war. 
SAMUEL BOWLES 


Editor of the Springfield Republican 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


I have read with interest, sympathy 


and approval your plan for an interna- 
tional League of Peace. 


WILLIAM J. SCHIEFFELIN 

President of the Citizens Union of 

New York City 

I was much interested in your article 
“The Way to Disarm.” I inclose a copy 
of a plan for preserving peace which 
I drew up two weeks ago. Appropria- 
tions for armaments are voted thru fear 
of attack and as an insurance against 
aggression. To prevent this fear and to 
secure lasting peace will require an in- 
ternational, proportionately representa- 
tive tribunal, having dominant power. 
To provide the force required each na- 
tion should be taxed an amount equal 
to its expenditure for armaments and 
should transfer to the tribunal half of 
its naval strength and munitions of 
war. This would provide and maintain 
an international police as strong as the 
total fighting force of all the nations. 
The nations would soon reduce their ap- 


propriations to a minimum and a mod- . 


erate international force would remain. 

The policy of requiring the nations to 
offset their menace of war would act as 
an automatic check on armaments, 
neutralizing the danger by providing 
the antidote. 


L. A. GAVER 

Los Angeles, California 

In addition to the five articles of the 
constitution suggested in your article, 
“The Way to Disarm,” so ably present- 
ed in The Independent of September 28, 
I want to suggest-a sixth, in substance 
as follows: Commercial boycott by all 
the countries joined in the Peace League 
against any country, whether a party to 
the League or not, that is undeniably 
preparing for war against any other 
civilized nation. 


WILLIAM H. SHORT 

Secretary of the New York Peace 

Society, New York City 

, I believe that your article will attract 
widespread and favorable attention. In 
those far off times before the beginning 
of the Great War in August, 1914—far 
off as measured by the movement of 
thought on international affairs—we 
were told by those best acquainted with 
the governing classes of Europe, that 
such things as your article contains 
must not be said. We were assured that 
the nations of Europe were controlled 
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by governing castes which did not want 
to hand over any of their prerogatives 
to an international government. We 
were asked to draw a veil over the eyes 
of our seers and to curb the enthusiasm 
of our orators. We were assured that 
the unwillingness of Europe to have a 
meeting of the third Hague Peace Con- 
ference take place was due to the fact 
that they had been offended and had 
taken fright at the rash suggestions 
which had come to them from America 
looking toward the establishment of a 
world federation for peace. The diplo- 
mats were, no doubt, right at that time. 
A new situation, however, now exists, 
or will exist before the end of this awful 
war, in which projects hitherto impos- 
sible of accomplishment may prove to 
be within the realm of practical pol- 
itics. We are, therefore, permitted to 
hope that at no distant day the nations 
may be ready to adopt the simple, prac- 
tical and altogether desirable plan you 
propose for guaranteeing the posses- 
sions and the rights of the justice-lov- 
ing nations by means of a non-burden- 
some, non-militaristic, international po- 
lice. 


JOHN L. HARRIS 

President of Board of Education 

Kelso, Washington 

The able and timely editorial, “The 
Way to Disarm,” has given new vigor 
to the peace movement and has again 
aroused to action many discouraged 
peace advocates. 


Topeka State Journal 


The proposal made by Mr. Holt is a 
distinctive and definite one, where gen- 
eralities have been the order before, 
and one that merits the careful consid- 
eration of the peace protagonists. He 
has done a valuable service in its pres- 
entation. 


New York Evening Post 


That the world should go on, after 
the appalling experiences which it is 
now undergoing, upon the old basis of 
mere blind competition in preparedness 
for general destruction, is a prospect to 
which no thinking mind can reconcile 
itself. When the bloodshed and devasta- 
tion come to an end, the best thought 
in every nation must be centered upon 
the possibilities of remedy. And it is 
not improbable that it will be along 
some such lines as those indicated by 
Mr. Holt that the remedy will be sought. 


Buffalo Journal 


Holt’s firm principle is that the na- 
tions shall “mutually agree” to respect 
the territory and sovereignty of each 
other, but Germany, France and Great 
Britain are fighting today on the terri- 
tory of Belgium which all three were 
pledged to respect. 

What the world needs is something 
to make the word of every nation un- 
breakable. When the world discovers 
that it will have the confidence in un- 
armed safety that will permit and may 
bring about disarmament. 


Christian Science Monitor 


No doubt, like the federation of the 
colonies that shaped the first compact 
under which the United States began 
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national existence, the looseness of such 
a league would in time force action that 
would insure a more closely knit world- 
state pledged to peace. The point to be 
noted now is that, as a result of the 
present war, statesmen and publicists in 
all countries begin to talk about the end 
of militarism and about making a peace 
for peace’s sake, and on a basis that will 
make another great martial conflict im- 
possible. An alliance to conserve world 
stability, commercial prosperity and na- 
tional fraternity comes to be talked of 
as the -successor of recent triple alli- 
ances and ententes. Mr. Holt is using 
his liberty as a thinker to get his plan 
before the public; and for his enterprise 
and zeal deserves praise. 


St. Joseph News 


In The Independent, Hamilton Holt 
has a suggestion for establishing per- 
manent peace after the present Euro- 
pean war shall have been ended. 

One is reminded of Tennyson’s dream 
in Locksley Hall of 


The parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


However; it is of dreams that all 
progress comes and who can say that 
the “League of Peace” may not come to 
pass some day. That it may, and soon, 
is the prayer of all Americans. 


New York Globe 


Hamilton Holt, editor of The Inde- 
pendent, prominent in the peace move- 
ment, has put forward for discussion a 
plan looking to a League of Peace that 
will be strong enough to impose peace 
on the world. 

- - . This country has held aloof 
from what Washington called foreign 
entanglements. The Washington policy 
has been amply vindicated. But the time 
has arrived, if we are to have peace our- 
selves and escape injuries flowing from 
fighting elsewhere, when this country 
must go into an organization for peace. 


Pittsburgh Post 


In the current number of The Inde- 
pendent, Hamilton Holt has an article 
entitled, “How to Disarm.” It is worth 
serious attention now, and the time may 
arrive, after this war’s grand settle- 
ment day, when the nations will be 
eager to accept in principle the ideas 
he advances. 


Kansas City Star 


Doubtless Mr. Holt’s suggestion will 
be dismissed as “impractical” by many 


| European statesmen—perhaps by most 


of them. But is there anything less 
“practical” than the work of the “prac- 
tical” statesmen which has resulted in 
the catastrophe of the present war? 


Chatanooga News 


For a group of nations to combine, 
as Mr. Holt proposes, to force other na- 
tions to be peaceful, is not in keeping 
with the movement which the United 
States is now leading—the movement 
for world peace thru the education of 
the world in the futility of war and in 
the profits of peace. The world will 
never consent to be forced into peace. 
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Only wise teaching and sympathetic 
leadership will do away with war. 


Army and Navy Journal 

Proceeding from certain false prem- 
ises Mr. Holt naturally reaches mistak- 
en conclusions and his scheme seems to 
us to go to the very limit of imprac- 
ticability. 
Syracuse Herald 


If Mr. Holt’s imaginary League of 
Peace had existed three months ago, and 
had embraced in its membership all the 
European powers, or the powers out- 
side of the Triple Alliance, the war 
would have been an impossibility. 


Wilmington Every Evening 


Mr. Hamilton Holt, the able editor of 
The Independent, offers to the public a 
proposition of disarmament, as a pre- 
lude to abandonment of wars between 
nations. 

Why not? It is evident from the 
bloody experiences that Europe has un- 
dergone during the past few years and 
is still groaning under, that modern 
war is a great slaughter, a tremendous 
destruction of property. It is admitted, 
also, that nations may, if they will, get 
along without resort to the arbitrament 
of cruel war. 


Milwaukee Journal 


When Mr. Holt or any other man pro- 
poses a plan for insuring world peace, 
he takes it out of the realm of visions 
for the future and puts it up to us now 
as our responsibility. And history shows 
us that once such a question is really 
raised it does not down until it is set- 
tled and settled rightly. 


Concord Monitor 


In the American colonies Mr. Holt 
finds the prototype of such a league. 
He does not see why President Wilson 
might not do, on a world scale, what 
Washington did on a smaller scale. An- 
alogies are never perfect. We had the 
War of the Rebellion long after Wash- 
ington had died. And we have had con- 
tinuously a Supreme Court to perform 
a service which is not covered in the 
Holt League of Nations plan, and with 
an adequate force at its disposal, for 
which he offers no parallel. 








THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR 


From The Independent, November 17, 1870 

The capitulation of Metz and the sur- 
render of about a hundred and seventy 
thousand soldiers would be one of the 
most striking events in history had it 
not been preceded by Sedan and Stras- 
bourg. This completes the captivity of 
nearly the entire military force of 
France—excepting what has fallen on 
the field of battle—with which Bona- 
parte set out on his promenade through 
Germany to Berlin. In all the wars re- 
corded in history—which, unhappily, 
has not much else to record—there nev- 
er has been an instance of such a com- 
plete annihilation of the whole of the 
regular army of a great nation since 
the invention of standing armies. 














Books of Unusual Value 
Go with Dr. Covert 


INTO THE 


Heart of the Mountain Woods 


He makes his readers eager to go to the 
North Woods where he has used his ears and eyes 
to such good advantage; and satisfies the hunger - 
of those who long for touch with the wild woods 
yet are unable to make the journey except by the 

* aid of one who possesses the wonderful power to 
portray nature, as in this, his latest book. 


Wild Woods and Waterways. 


By William Chalmers Covert 
Author of “Glory of the Pines’’ Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The little stream, with its gentle and artistic 
accompaniments, is a kind of microscopic master- 
piece that while inviting our closest scrutiny, defies 
it. It presents us an alluring invitation to fellow- 
ship, all the while beguiling us with a beauty that 
is born of mystery and silence. The nerves of a 
tired man * * * * * will find more recreating 
rest in a little, vivacious stream that lures him 
with rod and creel down its noisy and shady 
length, than in any of the ordinary diversions 
sought by the weary.—William Chalmers Covert. 


Living Bread from the Fourth Gospel 
By William Hiram Foulkes,D.D. $1.25 net 


The author, who is the General Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation, has written for his first book a unique 
devotional commentary upon the Fourth Gospel. A verse a day for every day 
in the year, taken in order, appears upon each page. The Scripture text is fol- 
lowed by a vivid epigrammatic and in many cases original exegesis, concluding 
with a brief devotional application and a prayer. The volume will be attractive 
as a gift book. 


The Growth of the Christian Church 


By Robert H. Nichols, Ph.D. 
Professor of Church History, Auburn Theological Seminary 
Two Volumes $1.00 each net 
Volume I.—Ancient and Medieval Christianity Volume 2.—Modern Christianity 
The writing of this history was undertaken at the request of the Commit- 
tee on Religious Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. It is a presentation of Church history suit- 
able for the use of classes of young people of high-school age. ! 
The completeness and authoritativeness of its treatment will commend the 
volumes to individual readers. 
75c net 


The Pew and the Pupil 


By Rev. R. P. D. Bennett 
Author of “What I Tell My Junior Congregation” 

Here—in the thoughtful and convincing introductory chapters—Mr. Bennett 
speaks of the need of bringing the pupil into the church, and then—in thirty or 
more simple and suggestive object-sermons for children—he shows how he talks 
to the children of his own church, 


By-Products of the Rural Sunday School 
By John M. Somerndike 


Viewing the Sunday school as one of the greatest factors in the building 
of Christian character, this narrative calls for a recognition of the far-reaching 
influence and results of this work. Scores of interesting illustrations are given 
in which the by-product of the rural Sunday school. is seen in the permanent cen- 
ters of religious education developed, the transformation of social conditions, 
etc, 


The Triumphant Ministry 


By “Timothy Kilbourn” 
With an Introduction by Chas. R. Erdman, D.D. 
A gripping presentation of the life of the devoted minister of the gospel 
written in the form of letters from a minister of experience to a younger brother, 
wko is just beginning his work, 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon, Building 

NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. CINCINNATI 420 Elm St. 
CHICAGO, 509 S. Wabash Ave. NASHVILLE. 415 Charch St. 
ST. LOUIS, 313 N. Tenth St. 





60c net 


40c net 


SAN FRANCISCO, 400 Sutter St. 
PITTSBURGH, 204 Fulton Bldg. 
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TRAVEL 








sBermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 
A. E,. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 
Ticket Agent. 











**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON - $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA - $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE - $33.80 Round trip 
Including mn and stateroom berth, 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars. 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 














Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings. 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours inIndia, 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State St., N. Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Guiry a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 














. & A. Starions. Convenient to all parts of the 
4, European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES -+- -+- - ~= _ Proprietor 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


**Broadway"’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


























APPLIED ELECTRICITY 

An electrical device for the curing 
of logs and timber in such a way as to 
prevent sap stains, the invention of 
J. P. Sullivan, of Memphis, is in suc- 
cessful operation at several mills at In- 
verness, Mississippi. 


A new electric-lighted cash register, 
recently perfected, has on each side an 
upright arm to which is attached a 
miniature socket and incandescent lamp. 
A switch, mounted inside the case, is 
operated -by the cash drawer, closing 
and so lighting the lamps when the 
drawer is opened, and vice versa. 

Among new appliances recently ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries is an electrical furnace for heating 
soldering irons, marketed by a Chicago 
manufacturer. It is small, compact, 
easily portable, can be operated from 
any lamp socket (at 105 to 115 volts), 
and will heat two irons simultaneously. 

When the Salinas River in California 
at flood some time ago washed out 
and carried away several poles of a 
telephone line crossing, box kites were 
successfully resorted to to supply the 
temporary circuits across the swollen 
stream. The kites supported the wires 
that served for a connection until a 
permanent cable could be laid across 
the river. 

Various formalities which had to be 
arranged in connection with the trans- 
mission of electric current from Sweden 
to Denmark have been completed. The 
company which exploits the power of 
the River Lagan, supplying towns on 
the Swedish coast, will convey the cur- 
rent by means of two submarine cables 
to the Danish coast just above Elsinore. 
The current from Sweden will be trans- 
mitted at 25,000 volts to a large trans- 
former station at Elsinore. 

By the completion a few weeks ago 
of another long link in the chain of 
electric interurban railways radiating 
from Dallas, Texas, the Texas Traction 
Company of that place now has an elec- 
tric railway system of approximately 
250 miles—by far the longest i: Texas 
and the longest in the whole South. 
Thruout the long Texas summer, which 
means about ten months of the year, 
people travel by electric lines, wherever 
possible, almost exclusively in order to 
avoid the smoke and dirt incident to 
steam railway travel. 

An electrically driven ship cleaner 
was recently demonstrated at work on 
the cable-laying steamer Faraday lying 
in the Thames at London. It consists 
of a circular scrubbing-brush of coir, 
five feet long and twelve inches in 
diameter, mounted in a heavy frame 
and driven, thru enclosed gears, by a 
fifteen horsepower electric motor, the 
power from which also keeps the brush 
forced against the side of the ship. By 
this device a ship’s hull can be scrubbed 
while the vessel lies in port loading or 
discharging cargo, thus saving the 
heavy cost of docking. An occasional 
scrub down with the electrical cleaner 
will keep a steamship clean, increase 
its speed by freeing it from foreign 
matter on its submerged plating, and 
so decrease its coal consumption. 


INDIAN SUMMER 


IN THE PINES 
NOW IS THE TIME 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, N. J 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
iil. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D, 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 











JUST The Precious 
Promise Testament 


WITH COMPLETE INDEX 
The most helpful Testament published. It has all the precious 
promises in d. It also hasa COMPLETE INDEX to every 
subject in the New Testament. Free. 
Best Leather Binding only $1. Agents Wanted. 
GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO,, 602 Lakeside Bidg.. Chicago, Ill. 














RATIONS, Addresses, Debates, Essays, etc. prepared to 
order. Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Out- 
lines turnished. Twelve years’ experience. 


P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, DAYTON, 0. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE FREE 


Address MRS. STARKES WHITON, 
HINGHAM CENTER, Mass. 














SCHOOLS 
ROGERS HALL SCHOOL cirts 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 38 minutés from 
Boston. Country sports. New gymnasium ana 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 


@ ING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
ique of tue p w, tiugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 

















Tus PuororiaY yt monn 25 -page catalogue free. 
be So HOME aS Coqeeeeeeanes SCHOOL 
am a” Springfield, Mass. 








wy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated schoob rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression. Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D.,LL D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primery and ae Classes for Younger Boys. 
B. CampsBett, F. F. Witson—Headmasters. 
pr meant AA cas Mn 
Send for Catalogue. Tel. 3787 Riverside. 








e ¢ rf ” 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well- aid posi- 

School 


tions. Am. of Home Economics, 529 W. 69th St., tL 





Rev. Dr. Mottet has the o portunity of plac- 
ing three students in a girls’ boarding school, lo- 
cated in a charming suburb of New York, which 
has the highest reputation for scholarship and 
the right of certificate at all New England col- 
leges. A reduction is offered to students taking 
the college preparatery course. usic, art, mod- 
ern languages and all forms of hysical training 
and sports. Address, Rev. Dr. Mottet, 47 West 
Twentieth street, New York. 
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FROM OLD COLONY DAYS = 


Samplers are patterns from which to 
learn needlework. 

Pewter ware was made in China two 
thousand years ago. 

Pewter plates chronologically suc- 
ceeded wooden trenchers. 

Most of the old American communion 
services were of pewter. 

Buckles for the shoes and knees were 
frequently made of pewter prior to 
1800. 


One of the earliest and most impor- 
tant objects made in pewter was the 
candlestick. 

Many of the old families cast their 
own pewter spoons from molds which 
they owned. 

Pewterers’ marks or “touches,” as 
they were called, add much to the value 
of old pieces. 

In the eighteenth century many beni- 
tiers, or holy water cups, were fash- 
ioned of pewter. 

Pewter plates range in price from $1 
to $10 each, according to size, condition, 
marks, and so forth. 

As late as 1750 an outfit of pewter 
plates, dishes and spoons was a highly 
esteemed wedding gift. 

The country place that makes any 
pretensions to modernity is now pro- 
vided with some old pewter. 

Some of the pewter of the olden time 
was American made. Other specimens 
originated in England, Scotland and on 
the Continent. 

Flemish workmen fashioned pewter 





“Any pianist or musician must admit 
' the wonderful virtuosity of the’ AN- 
GELUS. As a means of artistic ‘inter- 
pretation it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
unique. The ANGELUS, with its won- 
derful devices for phrasing and empha- 
sizing notes, should be welcomed by all 
true musicians.” 


Words of Praise for the 


ANGELUS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


from 


EDWIN H. LEMARE 
Official Organist 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


\ The appointment of Mr. Lemare is a fitting recognition of his extraordinary musician- 
ship, and his praise of the Angelus likewise is a fitting recognition of the unapproach- 
able qualities that have made the Angelus the only player capable of producing every 
possible musical effect. 








Those most competent to judge are the most profuse in 


into church vessels, but the use of it their praise of the artistic possibilities of the ANGELUS. 

for such purposes was subsequently Josef Hoffman and Eugene D’Albert—Master Pianists; Kocian and Kreisler—Master 

forbidden by the Council of Rheims. eases Sembrich and De Reszke— Master pr ag Mascagni— Master composer; Pav- 
. . iowa and Lopoukowa—Premier danseuses; all who know music in its various forms and 

ton aes tees dae pen gtd yen manifestations are of one mind as to the supremacy of the ANGELUS. 

was also an important clearing house recente rae Aare ape or Anosies Lata Upright made expressly for the 

for the distribution of English pewter. Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprigts. In Pe es The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


The commandments were frequently Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 
used as sampler motifs. They harmo- W W CO i 
nize well with an age in which the New The ILCOX & HITE be Meriden, Conn. 
England Primer was the standard Busiuess Established 1877 +233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
school book. Telegraph at our expense for address of nearest representative. 


An interesting field of research might 
be found in the tracing of the author- 
ship of the doggerel religious and moral 
verses which have been embroidered 
upon samplers. 


Mantelpieces were effectively deco- 
rated with pewter in England during our chw 
the nineteenth century. Many of these x_ INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
mantels were removed during the last | .1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphis 
sixty years, but not all of them were 























The Best Wa ay | BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


You Can Weigh, 


Exactly What 


You Should | 


The use f, the. pay? 
UAL COMM SE 

ICE has ee the : 
attendance at the Lord’s 





















your church. Send for illustrated 












ao am Shi can I know 
destroyed. nN eee it, because I have 
Many reproductions of pewter objects request reduc oy Fg --* 


have been made in recent years, and one | built up as many more 


scientifically naturally, without 
gs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up 
ors vitality — at the same 

me I strengthen your heart 
action; can teac' you to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to correct such ailments as 
nervousness, torpid liver, con- 
stipation, indigestion, etc, 

a ane 


Pre ow 1 write: 83 Ibe. 
4 andl lw? ained wonderfully in 


her sane it 
ighed 100 Ihe. this May | wei 
Techy ‘On! I fool eo well.” 


Write today for my free booklet 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 
Dept. 19,624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 







Greatest capacity in 
least bulk. Takes 800 
halt or 400 full size pic- 

























expert has exprest the opinion that 

more pewter porringers were made be- tures on one loading. 

tween 1900 and 1905 than in the pre- Uses Eastman Film and loads fn daylight, 

ceding one hundred and fifty years. ess Tessar Prolesdonal Peon. G a 
The earlier samplers consisted of dec- | #um@1/300secl] Pidoral Perpetation. ‘0 entire trip of weeks 

orative designs thrown here and there view finder with One film furnishes 6 hourseducating amuse- 
tn mirror. Exposur ment when shown through our “‘Baby 

without care upon the surface of a | Counter, focusing Simplex” 3 in 1 Projector. Costs less 

piece of canvas. The designs were sub- | %2'% "tsk: QQctker camera ever produced. 

sequently placed in more orderly rows | yt ane Se ="4 toa 

making in themselves a harmonious 400 

whole. Alphabets, figures and tapestry Wie} *mucti-exposure CAMERA 

designs were afterward added. sLeoKe) 
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North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of .the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 





LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


THE WELKOM WARMER 


Endorsed by the medical profession and hospital 
authorities as the only modern and sensible sub- 
stitute for the Hot-water Bottle. 





























THE WELKOM WARMER OUTFIT 


It is made of metal, and is heated within 
one minute by the lighting and insertion of 
tube containing a blazeless, smokeless and 
odorless fuel, generating a heat of uniform 
temperature which lasts two hours, at a cost 
of less than one cent. 

As a painkiller the WELKOM WARMER 
has no equal as it can be put into instant 
action, thus avoiding heating water and wait- 
ing for the kettle to boil. 

Complete outfit, including Warmer, bag, 
belt, box and 10 tubes of fuel, $1.00. 


Write today for descriptive folder. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. I. 108 Fulton St., New York 














NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, November 4, 1914. 

The Board of Directors of Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable November 16, 1914 

The transfer books will “close from 12 o’clock 


noon of November 7, 1914, until 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon of November 17, 1914. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 


New York, November 4, 1914. 


The Board of Directors of Pratt & Whitney 
Company has this day declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, 


payable November 16, 1914. 

The transfer books will close at 12 o'clock noon 
of November 7, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon of November 17, 1914. 


CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 




















THE MARKET 
PLACE 

















THE INTERNATIONAL SITUA- 
TION 


The views of Sir George Paish, Spe- 
cial Adviser to the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, and informal finan- 
cial envoy to this country at this time, 
are set forth in an interview in the 
New York Times Annalist. Sir George 
was asked the usual question as to the 
possibility and the advisability of re- 
opening the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the interview continued as fol- 
lows: 

“Our people will not be ready to buy 
American securities when the Ex- 
changes reopen. It may be a very long 
time before they can think again of in- 
vesting in anything but war loans. On 
the other hand, you need not fear any 
large amount of liquidation of the se- 
curities now held. 

“You know there is a great difference 
between being ready to buy and ready 
to sell. We cannot think of taking more 
stocks and bonds, even at the low 
prices that were being made when the 
Exchange closed, but we do not have to 
sell what we have bought in years past. 
I think the United States is in a very 
fortunate position.” 

“Do you suggest the New York Ex- 
change should wait until London re- 
opens, Sir George?” 

“TI think they should open at about 
the same time. I won’t attempt to fix a 
date, but I should say not before the 
end of this year.” 

“The current balance in Europe’s fa- 
vor is not of such size as to make it 
dangerous to risk a flood of foreign sell- 
ing orders?” 

“The United States owes us up to 
January 1 in the neighborhood of forty 
million sterling. The amount of that 
which will have to be paid depends 
largely on the extent of the renewals 
and extensions granted. It also depends 
on the rate at which your exports cre- 
ate exchange, and on the extent to 
which credits thus accumulated are off- 
set by your participation in European 
financing. The recent French loan of 
$10,000,000, for instance, offsets that 
amount of exports. 

“The United States is about the only 
important country in the world today 
that is making money. Your people are 
rapidly accumulating a big sum for in- 
vestment. It is only a question of when 
this investment fund will be large 
enough to absorb such foreign securi- 
ties as may be thrown upon the market. 
At the rate at which money is piling up 
it should not be a long time before the 
Exchanges can be reopened without 
fear of the buyers being swamped by 
the offerings.” 

This is reassuring, even if it may be 
surmised that Sir George’s views are 
somewhat colored by his mission here. 
For a time there was mystery as to just 


what that mission was. But it becomes 
increasingly clear, without any definite 
statement to that effect, that the pur- 
pose of his “visit” is to request us po- 
litely to “pay up.” We owe a great deal 
of money in Europe. Europe would like 
to have us pay in gold. But we need the 
gold as a basis for our own credit. We 
naturally want to pay in commodities, 
as we always do in normal times. If we 
have time enough we shall be able to 
do so, for the pendulum of trade bal- 
ance is swinging with increasing mo- 
mentum in our direction. 

But how much more shall we owe, if 
American securities are dumped upon 
us by European holders? There’s the 
rub! And the vicious circle brings us 
round again to the same familiar point 
—the railway rate situation. What will 
the Commission do? 


THE RESERVE BANKS 


The Federal Reserve, Banks are to 
open on November 16. The date was set 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, altho 
the. representatives of something like 
one-half the banks felt that they would 
hardly be ready for business before the 
end of the month. 

The opening of the twelve banks in 
the system should have one immediate 
effect for good, entirely apart from the 
more fundamental benefits the system 
was designed to bestow. It will release 
a considerable percentage of the re- 
serves which the banks are now re- 
quired by law to hold. 

National banks are now required to 
keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent 
of their deposits. Under the new law, 
national banks not in reserve cities 
must keep a reserve equal to twelve per 
cent of their demand deposits plus five 
per cent of their time deposits; banks 
in reserve cities must keep a reserve of 
fifteen per cent of demand deposits plus 
five per cent of time deposits; and 
banks in central reserve cities must 
keep a reserve of eighteen per cent of 
demand plus five per cent of time de- 
posits. 

Of these reserves a part only need 
be kept in the bank’s own vaults while 
the rest may be deposited in the reserve 
bank of the district. 

According to the estimates of the 
Treasury Department, set forth by Sec- 
retary McAdoo, $400,000,000 will be re- 
leased from confinement as reserve 
funds when the regional banks are 
opened. It is estimated that from $105,- 
000,000 to $115,000,000 will be released 
in the New York banks alone by this 
provision. 

The release of such sums should make 
a considerable addition to the amounts © 
that may be loaned by member banks, 
and the business world ought to find 
itself able to get accommodation with 
greater facility at an early date. 
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‘The Heart of che 
eating Plant 


You can have exactly the degree of warmth 
desired during the day, indicate at bed- 
time the temperature for the night and secure 
automatically at the “‘getting up hour” a re- 
sumption of the warmer daytime temperature. 


” 
PA INN EAPOCIS 
EAT REGULATOR 
with time attachment 

Not only maintains these even, health- 
ful temperatures but does away with 
all guess work, worry and constant 
attention to dampers. Square 


clock model gives an eight 
day service of both time and 
porate change with one wind- 


sed with any heating 
plant. Soon pays for itself 
in fuel saved. 
The Standard 
For Thirty 


Years 


Sold, installed and guaran- 
satisfactory by the 
ting trade everywhere. 


Factory & General Offices 
2775 Fourth Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at) 
the close of business October 31st, 1914: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discount#..\°!......... $26,786, 783.66 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 520.67 
U. 8S. bonds deposited to secure 
GEES kéccceveccecosncseees 50,000.00 
Commercial paper deposited to se- 
GD Ge a 6 cccccccecese 3,005,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. de- 
BEE nneSids un és teneewnineses 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc. (other than 
Re ee Ee 367,001.00 
Banking house, furniture, and fix- 
CNSNE ccccvcevceseceecococececs 700,000.00 
Due from national banks (not 
FOMOEVS BOOMER) .cccceccodiccece 1,258,787.18 
Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies, 
and savings banks............. 209,745.61 
Checks and other cash items.... 181,637.13 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 579,758.71 
Notes of other national banks.. 1,535,684.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
Cle And COMES... cccccccceccce 3,280.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
viz. : 
OEE cctdnewecsensesecessténe 4,045,200.00 
Legal tender notes............ 1,843,837.00 
Amount paid on account of sub- 
scription to $100,000,000 gold 
fund (subscribed) less amount, 
if any, returned to subscriber. . 128,891.25 
Redemption fund with i . 
| Treasurer (5% of circulation).. 113,255.00 | 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer...... 39,000.00 | 
—_—_———— | 
0 a $40,849,381.21 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ $1,500,000.00 
ee ree 6,000,000.00 


Undivided profits, 


less expenses 
and taxes paid 


Reserved for taxes...........00- 84,925.60 
National bank notes outstanding 1,959,800.00 
State bank notes outstanding.... 5,678.00 
Due to other national banks..... 6,320,412.78 


Due to State and private banks 
“ Bo rN 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
BE BAe nc ccnccccceceecosve 


2,353,199.50 
Dividends unpai 4,225.00 





State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th 
day of November, 1914. 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY,. 
Notary Public, 2,659, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD VAN VALKENBURGH, 
WM. A. JAMISON, 





\ oiectoe 





2,127,724.48 | 


Individual subject to } 
:—, Sarr eee eee 13,905, 259.15 | 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 593,000.00 
es A eee ee 170,754.02 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 14,288.87 
| United States deposits.......... 1,000.00 | 
Clearing House loan certificates 
(mt BRIBES) cccccccscscccccse +950,000.00 | 
DOE. wenciseeweseccesswawe $40,849,381.21 























MISSOURI’S FULL-CREW BILL 


A significant occurrence of the elec- 
tion was the defeat in Missouri by pop- 
ular vote of what the labor unions call 
a “full crew” and the railroads an “ex- 
tra crew” bill. The bill had been past 
by the Legislature and came before the 
people by referendum. 

Missouri is not one of the states 
where one would expect to find undue 
sympathy for corporations. One would 
not, in normal times, expect Missouri- 
ans to deal with especial tenderness 
with the railroads. 

So the action of the Missouri voters 
is especially significant. It is indicative 
of a widespread conviction that the rail- 
roads in this critical time need help 
rather than hampering. Full crew laws 
have been past in several states. They 
are favored by the labor unions for the 
obvious reason that they give employ- 
ment to more men. They are opposed 
by the railroads on the ground that they 
involve great added expense of opera- 
tion with no commensurate advantage 
to the public. 

This is the first time, we believe, that 
a bill of this particular kind has come 
directly before the people for decision. 
The result of the vote is gratifying in 
two directions. It is gratifying as show- 
ing that the people appreciate the im- 
portance to all of prosperity for he 
railroads. It is no less gratifying as 
showing that the people may be trusted 
to do justice even to corporations. 

The vote in Missouri should be com- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its earnest considera- 
tion. That is the way the people feel 
about the railroads at this time. The 
Commission would do well to realize this 
feeling and make it effective in their 
new decision of the rate case. 








American coal producers have been of- 
fered an opportunity to bid on a coal con- 
tract calling for ,000 tons a year for 
three years for Chilean railroads. South 

erica has been accustomed to get its 
coal from Europe, but that source of sup- 
ply is now largely shut off. The placing of 
such a contract as this would mean the 
continued employment of large numbers of 
miners during what is ordinarily a dull 
season. This is only another example of the 
kind of opportunity the war is offering to 
American enterprise. 


The great task that is to be America’s 
of feeding the world is pictured in the fol- 
lowing figures of exports of wheat during 
the past three months of this year and the 
corresponding months of last year, as set 
forth by the Journal of Commerce: 


1914. 1913. 
From— bushels. bushels. 
North America.. 73,784,000 58,912,000 
ES eee t 32,928,000 
Balkan States.. 68,000 ,464,000 
TRUER cccvccccece SRO 10,592,000 
Argentina ..... 1,696,000 5,368,000 
Australasia .... 2,064,000 5,728,000 


Sundry countries 800,000 1,784 
Grand toial.. 80,856,000 119,776,000 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Cotton Oil Company, preferred, 
semi-annual, 8 per cent, payable December 1. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable December 1. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable November 16. 
Pratt &° Whitney Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable November 16. 





eR 











in the State of New York, at 


RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unse- 
ES inntndibinbinnentnn tone 

i, S. bonds deposited to se- 


secure circulation ......... 
Other securities to secure cir- 
RI | ta chivas: 39: me wiksdin a, Aka 
U. S. Bonds to secure Postal 
tare cnc hee tie 
Other Bonds to secure Postal 
OT A ree 
Premiums on U. S. Bonds.... 
Bonds, securities, etc. (other 
Pt Sn v8swsobesenane 
ON EO ere 
OE  T 
Other real estate owned ..... 
Due from National Banks (not 
reserve agents) 
Due from State and private 
banks and _ bankers, trust 
companies, and savings ..... 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National Banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
Ct GUE ec ckkse tendons 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
viz.: 
I viaiek ails asaminrmeinn 
Legal-tender notes........ 
Customers’ liability under let- 
ft i eee 
J. S. Bonds sold under agree- 
ment to re-purchase ...,... 
Amount paid on account of sub- 
scription to $100,000,000 gold 
fund (subscribed), ess 
amount, if any, returned to 
I 
Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 
Due from U, 


eee eee eee eee eee ee 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less 
penses and taxes paid 
Reserved for taxes .......... 
Dividend declared and payable 
Nov. and, 1914 
National bank notes outstand- 


S. Treasurer... 


eee eeee 
etter 


eee eeeee 


Dividends unpaid ........... 
Individual deposits subject to 
gS SE ae 
Demand certificates of deposit. 
Time certificates of deposit 
payable within 30 days .... 
Time deposits payable after 30 
days or after notice of 30 
days or ponger 
Accepted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 
Postal Savings deposits ...... 
Bonds sold under agree- 
ment to re-purchase ....... 
New York City Bonds sold un- 
der agreement to re-purchase 
Bonds borrowed without fur- 
nishing collateral security for 
SN think Shad obwkeisee nae 
ee A a eee 
Clearing House loan certificates 
(net balance) 


eee eee eeeee 


State of New 
York, ss.: 

I, 
above-named 


eeeeee 


my knowledge and belief. 
ARTH 


4th day of November, 1914. 


Correct—Attest: 
G. SNOW, 
P. A. S. FRANKLIN, 
LEWIS L. CLARKE, 


TOMERS 








ERS INVITED. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


the close of 


business, October 31, 1914. 


i diiasad $40,926,700.82 


2.755.21 
4,048,000.00 
3,283,911.65 
4,248,935.05 


775,000.00 


480,400.00 | 


249,535.00 
1,449,511.43 
520,704.00 
2,150,000,.00 
425,592.84 
3,510,716.§1 
1,195,713.15 
233,041.21 
45742,067.67 
2,035,000,00 
905.78 
10,149,723.00 
2,766,000.00 
89,651.50 


910,000.00 


218,301.75 


402,131.50 
11,250.00 





$84,816,148.07 


$5,000,000.00 


+3,000,000.00 


1,600,000.00 
233,087.41 


250,000.00 


7,896,335.00 
12,381,906.85 


55582,574.16 


.] 


8,247,424.3 
5 


2,505.5¢ 


345722,364.41 | 


113,413.02 
50,000.00 
392,110.83 


337,300.90 
161,958.44 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


1,196,522.69 


910,000.00 


278,765.97 


1,430,227.00 


89,651.50 


940,000.00 


«++ -$84,816,148.07 
York, County 


of New 


ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier of the 
bank, do solemnly swear 
the above statement is true to the best of | 


that 


UR P. LEE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 


Roy Murchie, Notary Public, 
; _ Kings County, 50. 
Certificate filed in New York County, 83. 


i Directors. 


A_ COMMERCIAL BANK WITH EVERY 
FACILITY TO CARE FOR ITS CUS- 


ACCOUNTS OF INDIVIDUALS. FIRMS, 
CORPORATIONS, BANKS AND BANK. | 
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A Bridge Between Hope 
and Accomplished Results 


€ oe new policy which 

provides for monthly 
’ payments to dependents in 
eventof death of the insured. 
It is ideal protection. Its 
rates are low, but its bene- 
fits are many. 


BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of. Agencies 

















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St.. New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation, 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

SO GRP GRR Gl. ceccncccese $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

TS CURSE Gis cccdccoeccess 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 


SD Ge scescccccccecece 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GROEESE ccccccccccoccscesccs 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE WG. cccvceceavecseses 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SOTNEE Bi osccoseccasosse 22,585,640. 25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 


GEISNENNE Gi ccccccccceces 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, c>rtificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 


accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
urchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
4ife Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yleld a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 


vestment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 






















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend atter the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kk 



















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE 
, COMPANIES 


Recently, while looking thru the New 
York Insurance Department’s report 
for the year 1873, our attention was at- 
tracted by the comparatively greater 
number of local fire insurance compa- 
nies operating in 1872. The names of 
many of them were familiar, of course, 
but more than half of those composing 
the roster were strangers to the eye 
and ear. There are few business men 
of New York City doubtless, who re- 
member the Aetna or the Adriatic; or 
that we had an Arctic Fire Insurance 
Company. Up the state, at Watertown, 
flourished the Black River Insurance 
Company; at Herkimer, the Farm 
Buildings Fire Insurance Company; and 
at Meridian the Farmers’ Joint Stock 
Insurance Company. There were the 
Holland Purchase at Batavia, the New 
York Central at Union Springs, the 
Rochester German at Rochester and the 
Watertown Fire at Watertown. 

In 1872 the total number of New 
York state fire insurance companies 
was ninety-three, of which sixty-eight 
were domiciled in New York City, eleven 
in Brooklyn and the remainder at vari- 
ous other places in the state. Not one 
of the Brooklyn companies has survived 
(unless we include the Williamsburgh 
City, which moved to New York years 
ago); but five of the up-state compa- 
nies remain, and only twelve of the 
sixty-eight in New York City. 

To sum up, out of ninety-three which 
were in apparently a prosperous finan- 
cial condition forty-two years ago, 
there remain but eighteen. It must be 
borne in mind, too, that the companies 
of 1872 had survived the big Chicago 
and Boston fires and that the misfor- 
tunes of those which fell by the way- 


_ side were not due to the losses incurred 


in those conflagrations. The failure of 
seventy-five companies out of ninety- 
three gives us an average mortality of 
eighty per cent, a result which indicates 
the uncertainties attending that busi- 
ness. There are at the present time but 
forty-one New York fire insurance com- 
panies in existence; and of these, nine- 
teen are less than twenty years old, 
one is forty years old, one is twenty- 
eight years old, two are twenty-three 
years old, and the others, eighteen in 
number, more than forty years old. 


WRITE THE COMPANY 


In his company’s monthly publication, 
Plico, Major Marmaduke B. Bowden, 
publicity manager of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, makes a sen- 
sible plea for fair play when he ad- 
jures policyholders to take their com- 
plaints or criticisms directly to the com- 
panies concerned. “Tell your troubles to 
your company,” he advises, “and rest 
assured it will satisfy you.” 

That is always the proper thing to 


do. Such faults as a policyholder may 
find in a company or, as is more often 
the case, some one else finds for and 
points out to him, should be laid before 


the management of that company. They . 


are entitled to an opportunity to ex- 
plain. They may do it satisfactorily. If 
they cannot, then the policyholder is 
warranted in carrying the matter fur- 
ther. The policyholder who pursues this 
course serves his own interests, for he 
thereby comes at the truth; and that is 
what he needs. 

The representative of a rival com- 
pany is generally not an impartial 
critic of his competitors. His statements 
should always be carefully examined 
and fully confirmed. This is important 
when the object of the criticism is to 
get the person assured to discontinue 
an existing policy. The canvasser is then 
wholly interested in making commis- 
sions by the sale of a new policy in the 
company he represents. This may, and 
often does, result in the sacrifice by the 
policyholder of valuable equities. 

So the safe, as well as the fair, thing 
to do is to go to the company criticized 
and require it to make a satisfactory 
defense. 


TO A CORRESPONDENT 


A correspondent in Kansas asks me the 
following questions: “Does the insurance 
law of Colorado prohibit insurance being 
taken in that state by correspondence? If 
it does, do you consider such a law valid?” 

There probably is no law there which in 
specific terms prohibits:a citizen from send- 
ing out of the state for an insurance pol- 
icy; but there is one requiring companies 
which issue policies on Colorado risks to 
be licensed by the insurance department 
there. The company not admitted to trans- 
act business may surreptitiously receive 
applications and issue policies, but in doing 
so it violates the law. If the company is 
licensed in the state, and the citizen sends 
his application directly to the company, or 
thru one of its agents in another state, the 
resident agency law, which requires com- 
panies to do their business thru agents 
domiciled in that state, is violated; and it 
is probable that the company would be dis- 
ciplined if the facts became known to the 
insurance department. Of course, the non- 
resident agent could not be reached 

These regulations are doubtless valid, or 
would be so held by the courts of last re- 
sort, under the principle that a state may 
make any conditions it considers proper in 
exchange for its consent given to a foreign 
corporation to transact business within its 
borders. But that is not admitting its jus- 
tice. Any citizen of the United States 
should own, as a right, the privilege of 
transacting any legitimate business, any- 
where in the United States. 

If the amendment to the ane as Consti- 
tution proposed by Mr. Darwin P. Kings- 
ley. president of the New York Life a 
ance Company, were now a part of the 
fundamental law, a company that trans- 
acts an interstate business could sell its 
policies anywhere in the country, regardless 
of state lines. But it is not, and insurance 
is “cabined, cribbed, confined” by a net- 
work of petty local laws that act as a brake 
on its progress, and a money burden of 
about $18,000,000 a year in taxes on its 
patrons. 








cy Hail 
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THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


The latest geodetic surveys disclose 
the fact that the average elevation of 
the United States above sea-level is 
about 2500 feet. 


Natural gas has been found along 


I 
the b f the Rocky Mountai 
rend cc Big Ba.» ny Belgians Are Starving 








its extensive use are making at Ed- a . ; 1 : 
He Gives Twice Who Gives Quickly’’ 


monuton and elsewhere. 
Swiss meteorologists announce that 
altho the mighty Rhone glacier is still ILLIONS of Belgians face starvation. They will perish if 
dwindling, most of the Swiss glaciers succor does not come at once. Their plight is desperate. 
have advanced decidedly lately, owing It cries out as imperiously as the wireless S. O. S. from 
a sinking ship. And this call is being heeded. Fast ships bearing 
food have been rushed to the rescue. But more must follow. 





to the unusual cold summers of the last 
two years. 

The planting of vanilla, for which 
the Seychelle Islands were long famous, 
has been somewhat neglected of late in 
favor of coconut growing; but planters 
are now resuming the culture of the 
vanilla beans on an extensive scale and 
under improved methods. 


The United States Geological Sur- 
vey has lately issued a large book on 
the Missouri River drainage-area, in 
which it is shown that the Missouri 
rises in Redrock Lake, in the Rocky 
Mountains, 6700 feet above sea-level, 
flows thru ten states, and has a total 
drainage-area of 492,000 square miles. 


European oceanographers are urging 
that advantage be taken of the ap- 
proaching naval celebration of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal to make a 
simultaneous transatlantic survey of 
the ocean, every one of the vessels con- 
verging toward Panama carrying out 
similar and nearly coincident scientific 








Cable Answers S. O. S. Succor From America 


This Belgian Relief Committee cabled In America how different the picture. 


$50,000 from big, generous America to This magazine will reach its readers just 
Ambassador Page, to use for buying food about Thanksgiving time. We have had 
in England to hurry to Belgium as first 


te bountiful harvests and despite rather dull 
aid, and $20,000 was cabled to United : 3 
States Minister Brand Whitlock, in Brus- times we have great surpluses of food 
sels, and used in the same way. In and money. So 4o national magazines 
Brussels alone one hundred soup kitchens are carrying in their Christmas issues 
are feeding 100,000 hungry people. The this appeal to their millions of readers 
daily cable dispatches, in unbiased news | to succor the starving Belgians. Divide 








reports, are giving a continuous account your Christmas plenty with them. Be 
of the appalling disaster and desolation. sure that the gift will be “twice blessed.” 


— 2 


Send a Christmas Check Today 


Send a check today, before it slips your mind, to J. P. Morcan & Co., 23 Wall 
Street, New York, and mark it for the Belgian Relief Fund. You will receive a 
receipt and the money will at once go to the Belgian Relief Committee, which will 
use it for these two purposes: 





1 To relieve immediate distress of Belgian refugees and the hundreds 
of thousands of destitute women and children and other non-com- 
batants in Belgium. 

2 To rehabilitate as soon as practicable the poor Belgian peasant and 
working classes by helping them get roofs over their heads and 
tools to work with. 











BELGIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 
10 Bridge Street, New York 
































work as they cross the Atlantic. Rev , dik STILLEM: ANS, President : : 
O JEFO ST, Chairman of Executive Committ 

f Astronomers report that the _ dust EMANUEL HAVENI TH, Belgian Min ister i the United States. 
rom the explosion of the Katmai vol- PIERRE MALI, Consui-General at New York. 
cano, in the Aleutian Islands, in Aug- Lyman Apsott Henry W. DeForest W. Barctray Parsons 
ust, 1912, has now nearly settled. The } a gee ssormane %.. Seees Suanape Rese 

. INE 3ENAERS OHN AN >KS 
clearing of the atmosphere has taken James N. Beck Tuomas N. Hupparp Lynoe Srarsom 
less time than after the Katmai erup- CoRNELIuS N. Buss Rev, A. O. Nys ° Tuomas THACHER 
tion of 1902-3, and much less than fol- Roszert S. Brewsrer Henry Fairrietp OsBorn yee 4 Vaupenuip 

rRED . HITE 
lowing the outburst of Krakatoa in 
1882, when some obscurity remained in| Hla) © 9,8 Set Mewes Qrterepatss thea bs made to .P, MORGAN & CO. 
the atmosphere for three years. : 
The greatness of the Pamirs, the IK ——=__ 
high mountain-region between Kashmir = = 
and Turkestan, is shown by the fact > — 
* NET FARM LOANS. For 15 years I have GOLDEN 

that, despite a half-century of ex- 2% loaned money for an English Mortgage Co., YELLOW YAMS. 


~ ean without a default. Now withdrawn on account of ‘Something Different for that Thanksgivi 
ploration a British expedition under} ¥,. "write for lists. 0. K. GARY, TUPELO, Dinner.”’ — 


Sir Aurel Stein has reported the re-| MISS 


J A rich luscious sweet potato, jl 
cent survey of 1200 miles of country the mellow Southern sun- 


piney woods, ripening in the mellow Southern sun- 





. . s 
never before even seen by European PR jn eS ee Soporte shine, something different for your appetite; you'll 
eyes. It contains large areas of fine} clared a semi-annual dividend of three per ce at like them baked, they candy themselves. 
j i upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable Nice ‘ 
pine forest-and extensive meadows, and | ron ee Te iois, at the Banking House of Wins- | Nicely packed box, postpaid, for one dollar. 


is suitable for a much larger population | low. Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New York | PINEY WOODS COUNTRY LIFE SCHOOL, 
sy: ° : City. The Stock Transfer Books of the Company Dept. A 
than now utilizes it. Its ruler is on] \ijli ‘be closed on November 12, 1914, at 3 P. M., ae 


friendly terms with the Indian Govern- | #4 will remain closed until December 4, 1914, at 


Braxton, Miss. 























10 A. M. JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
ment. 
The latest results of the study of the oa00 D A RD 
dimensions of the earth, considering 
gravity observations, are these: UNITED STATES ‘LIFE INSURANCE C0. Established 1874 
Equatorial radius, 6,378,388 + 18 me- in the hy Lot Bow Bert lonuse Suasaatend Sestweote - 
J . MUNN, M.D., President Ch F h FI 
ters. ae Finance COMMITTEE o1ce res owers 
Polar semi-diameter, 6,356,909 me- CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
ters. Pres. Title Guarantee sand Trust Co. Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
s : f A) ° ER, Banker ‘ ‘ 
Reciprocal of flattening, 297.0 + 0.5. EDWARD TOWNSEND Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Reducing this to English measure- Pres. Importers an! Traders Nat. Bank Orders filled i £ the United & 
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LANDAULET COUPE 
(Three Passenger) 
$2500 F, O. B. Detroit 





























SEDAN 
(Five Passenger) 
$2800 F. O. B. Detroit 


























LIMOUSINE 
(Seven Passenger) 
$3450 F.O B. Detroit 
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CADILLAC 
ENCLOSED 
CARS 


Here is provided the har- 
monious blending of the high- 
est engineering achievement 
with the utmost in designing 
art and coach building skill. 


The engineers have pro- 
vided an eight-cylinder motor 
of superlative smoothness. 
The coach builders have pro- 
vided a dignified and luxuri- 
ous environment. 


The liquid smoothness of 
these cars is supplemented by 
a sense of complete seclusion ; 
the seclusion by a sense of rest 
and relaxation; the restfulness 
by a sense of unexampled ease 
and elegance. 


Buoyant springs, deep soft 
upholstery, appointments in 
quiet good taste but still 
almost palatial—all of these 
soothing influences bring su- 
preme comfort to mind and 
body, and leave you almost 
oblivious to the fact that you 
are borne along by mechani- 
cal means. 


Special Enclosed Car Booklet on Request. 
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MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 


No portrayal of the suffering and 
cruelty of the war has come to our no- 
tice that for pure poetry and pathos is 
superior to this. Those who are unable 
to sympathize with its German point of 
view may change the scene from the 
Rhine to the Seine, where it would, un- 
fortunately, be equally true. 


Translated by Oscar Mueller, in 
New York Sun. 

My mother is an old lady, 

Perhaps sixty or even more 

(She does. not like to speak about it). 

My mother is a German woman, 

Is only one of so many millions. 





the 


My mother’s house overlooks the Rhine,’ 
It’s a gay house, it’s a free house, 

It’s an artist’s house. 

Resounding with laughing and gayety 
During fifty years and more. 


Now mother converted the gay house 
Into a sad house, a hospital. 

Sixteen beds did she give, and in each 
Lies a soldier. 





My old mother writes: 

In your library 

Among all your treasures 

That you gathered in all parts of the world, 
Among vases from China 

And the heathen gods of the South Sea, 
Among your Buddhas 

And Shivas and Krishnas, 

Lies a youthful chap 

Fresh from high school, 

Eighteen years old. 

But he cannot see your treasures, 

They stabbed out his eyes 

In Loucin near Liége. 


In your Indian Room 

Lies a sergeant. 

He was laughing today and 

Your little elephants of ivory. 

He always says: “Soon will I return to the 
front.” 

He is tightly strapped in bandages— 

The day before yesterday they cut off 

Both of his legs, 

And he does not know it. 


‘okingly tossed 


In the room decorated with my beloved 
Dutch, 

The Teniers and Ostade, the Koekkoek and 
Verbockhoeven, 

Lies, his right arm torn to pieces, 

A lieutenant of dragoons. 


He does not like the paintings, not know- 
ing them, 

So I bought him yesterday 

A “Kaiser” picture and hung it over his 


ed, ” P 
You do not believe how glad it made him. 


But in the adjoining room 
With your ancestors 

Lies a captain of the guard, 
He is as pale as his linen, 
Sleeps all the time, 

So much blood did he lose; 


But, if he’s awake, he looks at the pictures, 
And says: “He over there surely fought 

At Sedan in Eighteen-seventy, 

And he at Grossgoerschen a hundred years 


ago. 
And the old one over there with the braid, 
He fought at Leuthen.” 


In the terrace room, the one to the left, 
Lies another lieutenant, he asked that his 
b 


ed 
Be placed close to the window. 
He never speaks, but stares all the time 
Into our garden, and the monastery adjoin- 


ing 
Where the old monks are walking. 
He has a bride, she was in Paris 
When the war broke out—and she disap- 
peared, 
And he heard of her—nothing. 
Perhaps she is dead, he thinks, perhaps— 
Perhaps—Then he sighs and groans: 
“Perhaps.” And he kisses her picture, 
She was very beautiful, 
His poor, German bride. 


In the garden room lies a major, 

He is scolding all day long, 

Snot thru the abdomen, must be very pain- 
ul, 

And he does not suffer so much, if he can 


sco. 
The Russ, the Jap and the damned English. 
So I ask him: “How do you feel?” 
He always says: “The damned rats 
Bit a hole into my stomach.” 


There is one, in the small guest room, 
A senior lieutenant of the Eighty-second, 
He's shot in the head 

But not very dangerous. 

He said yesterday: ‘Doctor, 

I have fifty thousand marks; 

They are yours if you patch me up 
So I can return to the front 

In three weeks.” (That’s what they 


all 
think. 


In your bedroom lies a hussar, 

He has nineteen raat all over, 

From shrapnel fire 

They brought ia ‘unconscious a fortnight 
ago, 

He groans much and yells loud; 

Never awoke once 

In all that time, 

But his hot hand clinches 

His Iron Cross. 

The doctor says: “We surely 

Will save him, if he does not die 

Krom starvation.” 


In the dining room lie three, 

A pioneer and two of the infantry. 
Such dear blond chaps. 

They will be saved, 

But the pioneer 

Is doomed, 

For dumdum wounds 

Are difficult to heal. 





About everything writes my mother, 
About the uhlans in the breakfast room, 
The two chasseurs in the parlor, 

The general, 

Who lies in the state room— 

About everything writes old mother, 
But about herself 

She does not say a word. 


My mother’s house overlooks the Rhine, 
Is now a hospital for sixteen, 

And yet is only one such house 

Of many thousands in Germany. 


My mother is an old lady, 

Per haps sixty or even more. 

My mother is a German woman 

And yet only one of so many millions. 
H. H. EWERS. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 











Olcott’s knowledge of the great au- 
thors is ample, his love of nature 
abounding, and his choice of pic- 
torial illustrations judicious,”—Photo 
Era. 48 illustrutions. $3.00 net. 


TALKS TO FRESHMAN GIRLS 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 
Straight-to-the-point talks full of 
sensible advice given in a sympa- 
thetic way that strongly appeals to 
girls. 75 cents net. 


VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD 


By H. H. BASHFORD. The ad- 
ventures and experiences of a charm- 
ing group of people in their leisure- 
ly foot wanderings through France. 
$1.25 net, 


THE READING PUBLIC 


By MACGREGOR JENKINS. 
The publisher of the Atlantic Month- 
ly writes in a whimsical fashion of 
the public in its pursuit of litera- 
ture in the home, at the club and 
on the suburban train and trolley. 
75 cents net. 


THE COLLEGE COURSE AND 
THE PREPARATION FOR 
LIFE 

By ALBERT PARKER FITCH. 
Eight sympathetic and straightfor- 
ward talks on students’ problems. 
$1.25 net. 


THE LIFE OF A LITTLE 
COLLEGE 
By ARCHIBALD MacMECHAN. 


A collection of rich human studies 
and stimulating essays on a variety 
of topics, $1.35 net. 


IS CONSCIENCE AN 
EMOTION? 


By HASTINGS RASHDALL. In 
three able and scholarly lectures, 
this work discusses the question, 
“Why do we approve some kinds of 
conduct and condemn others?” $1.00 
net, 


A BEACON FOR THE BLIND 


By WINIFRED HOLT. A vivid 
. end readable biography of Henry 
Faweett, the blind Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of England. JIilustrated. $2.50 
net. 


BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND 


By WALTER A. MURSELL. In 
this book Stevenson, Dickens, Bor- 
row, Jeffries, George Gissing, and 
many other writers are appraised 
with humor and discrimination. $1.25 
net. 


THE JOYFUL HEART 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUF- 
FLER. Written with the dash, hu- 
mor and originality which made his 
“Musical Amateur” so _ successful. 
$1.25 net. 











By EDWARD L. MORSE. The first authoritative 
biography, based on his letters and journals, of a man 
who was not only a great inventor, but a notable 
painter as well, and the intimate of many famous per- 
sons. His son has done his work with skill and in- 
telligence, and the result is a notable addition to 
American biography. 2 vols. Fully illustrated. $7.50 


net, 
ON THE COSMIC RELATIONS 
By HENRY HOLT. This study covers* with ex- 
traordinary completeness, enlightenment, and author- 
ity, the whole ground of psychic phenomena, so-called 
as a basis for the belief in the immortality of the soul. 
$5.00 net. 


MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 

By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. A quiet considera- 
tion of the subject, showing that the granting of the 
suffrage to women at the present time is a conserva- 
tive measure. The book preserves throughout the 
lightness of touch and urbanity of tone for which Dr. 
Crothers is so well known. $1.00 net. 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 

By CHARLES RICHARD WILLIAMS. A full 
and intimate biography of the nineteenth president of 
the United States, showing him as an unexpectedly 
interesting and important figure in our history. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. $7.50 net. 


OPEN-AIR POLITICS 
By JUNIUS JAY. This brilliant story tells of the 
adventures and conversations of a hunting party of 
notable men and contains most suggestive discussions 
of syndicalism and kindred topics. The author is a 
man eminent in public life. $1.25 net. 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 

By JACOB H. HOLLANDER. This authoritative 
and brilliant book maintains that poverty is a “pre- 
ventable disease” and suggests a programme for its 
prevention, 75 cents net. 


WAR’S AFTERMA.H 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN and HARVEY 
ERNEST JORDAN. An authoritative study of the 
effect of the American Civil War on the. quality of 
manhood in the South. The startling results revealed 
by this investigation are prophetic of what we may 
expect on an even larger scale from the present con- 
flict. 75 cents net. 


CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON. A breezy, authori- 
tative discussion of some of the most important topics 
pertaining to the health of men and women living 
under the conditions of modern life. $1.50 net. 


A FAR JOURNEY 


By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. “Mr. 
Rihbany’s book will stand with those of Jacob Riis 
and Mary Antin, an eloquent tribute to the efficacy of 
the American melting pot.”—Chicago Tribune. IIlus- 
trated. $1.75 net. 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 
_ By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Miscellaneous observa- 
tions on life, books, art, and sundry other subjects, 
written by a scientist with a sense of humor and a 


faculty for presenting every subject from a new angle. 
$1.50 net. 





The postage on each book is extra 
Holiday and Juvenile Bulletins sent FREE on request 


*Soston’ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO, '$5, 10 st- 


NEW YORK 





ESSAYS, ETC. JUST PUBLISHED FICTION 
THE LURE OF THE CAMERA AMI JEI MARY JOHNSTON’S 
By CHARLES S, OLCOTT. “Mr. S F. B. MORSE THE WITCH 


A fascinating story of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, written in Miss 
Johnston’s richest vein of imagina- 
tive insight. Frontispiece by N. C. 
Wyeth. $1.40 net. 


SAMUEL H. ADAMS’ 
THE CLARION 
“One of the most interestingly 
stirring stories of modern life yet 
published.” — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


MRS. RINEHART’S 
THE STREET OF SEVEN STARS 
“A bright and human and refresh- 
ing tale of two young lovers who 
starved and suffered and made merry 
for ambition’s sake. A ro- 
mance of Vienna’s student quarter.” 
—N. Y. Times. $1.25 net. 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 
THE POET 

“Not since Henry Harland told 
us the story of the gentle Cardinal 
and his snuffbox have we had any- 
thing as idyllic as ‘The Poet.’”— 
N. Y. Eve. Sun. Illustrated in color. 
$1.30 net. 


CHARLES McEVOY’S 

PRIVATE AFFAIRS 
“Every one of Mr. McEvoy’s 
characters palpitates with life, and 
they are all the more real because 
he never allows himself to prejudice 
us either for or against them.”— 

Boston Transcript. $1.25 net. 


FRANCES N. S. ALLEN’S 
HER WINGS 

“In the great mass of feminist 
literature, this story of ‘Her Wings’ 
stands out as a very womanly pres- 
entation. It is strong, tender and 
very human.”’— Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald. $1.25 net. 


IAN HAY’S 
A KNIGHT ON WHEELS 
“Full of high spirits and whimsi- 
calities, with just enough serious 
touches to make it real, and some 
delightful characters.”—N. Y. Times. 
$1.35 net. 


~ELLENOR STOOTHOFF’S 
THE NIGHTINGALE 
A deliciously entertaining account 
of the motor adventures of the irre- 
sponsible but irresistible Hilda. 
$1.25 net. 


ARTHUR S. HARDY’S 
DIANE AND HER FRIENDS 
Has all the fascination and charm 
that characterized Mr. MHardy’s 
“Passe Rose.” Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. $1.25 net. 


CLARA L. BURNHAM 
THE RIGHT TRACK 
How a wrong situation was righted 
and two unhappy lives made fruit- 
ful by a little hunchback, whose 
spiritual strength had raised her 
above sorrow. With frontispiece. 
$1.25 net. 























